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young fellow went about his work like « new mao, filled with strength cer: 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


LADY KATHERINE GREY. 
(Continued from p. 122.) 

In a former communication (a S. vi. 301) I 
‘was wrong in saying that the fact of Lady Kathe- 
tine’s death at Cockfield Hall, not in the Tower 
as has often been repeated, was brought to light 
by Charles Knight. Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. 
Craik had shown this earlier, the latter’s reference 

ing a letter published in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
vine in 1823, which letter cites a MS. by Reyce, 
in the College of Arms, stating, ‘‘ There lie buried 
in the church and chancel of Yoxford the bowels 
or body] of y® Lady Katherine, wife of Edward 

our, Earl of Hartford.” And the letter- 
writer of 1823 gives a transcript of the Yoxford 

ister, ‘‘The Lady Katherine Grey buried 21 
Feb, 1567” (N.S. 1568). 

The funeral of the countess appears to have 
befitted her rank; the ‘State Papers’ contain 
references to it, There is the queen’s warrant to 
the exchequer to pay to Sir Owen Hopton 76i. 
towards the charges, and Sir Owen’s account of 
the expenditure, which includes payment to the 
heralds; further details are not given in the 
calendar. Again, there are charges for the house- 
hold expenses, for diet of the mourners, and for 
“cering of the corps of the Lady Katherine Grey,” 
and other expenses for which Sir Owen Hopton 


craved allowance. And finally, there is another 
warrant of the queen for the payment of 1401. to 
Sir Owen for household expenses and funeral 
charges.* ‘The cering of the corps” doybtl ese 
permitted the long interval—three weeks—which 
elapsed between death and interment. From 
Davy’s Suffolk MSS. (Yoxford, 262, 2766) I find 
that evidence of the heralds’ office remained in the 
church for many years. In 1594, and probably 
much later, pennons hung in the chancel displayin 
‘* for the Lady Katherine a target of England, an 
four standards of arms, 2 France and England 
—s a bordure gobone argent and azure.” 

ut, to my regret, I find no mention of a tomb. 

On the character of Katherine’s husband, the 
Earl of Hertford, I find no comment. Mr. Doyle, 
in his beautiful ‘ Official Baronage’ (1885), gives 
the earl’s portrait from the effigy in Salisbury 
Cathedral, and also what was perhaps his sobri- 
quet, “The little Lord Hartford”; it is applied 
to him in a letter of 1605, ‘ Winwood Memorials,’ 
ii. 52. Whether “little” had reference to the 
person or mind of the earl is questionable. The 
queen did not restore his liberty to him until three 
years after his wife’s death ; but in his case, as in 
Katherine’s, error has been current in regard to his 
detention. He is represented as having been con- 
fined to the Tower nearly the whole of the nine 
years of his captivity; but I do not find that he 
returned to that prison after August, 1563. Simi 
larly to the countess, his liberty was restricted at 
various places ; first at his mother’s house in Middle- 
sex ; the next year, and apparently for two years, 
he was with Sir John Mason, and afterwards with 
Sir John Spencer; in 1571 he had his liberty. 
How soon after Katherine’s death he remarried I 
do not discover, or at what time was his reconcile- 
ment to the queen; that perhaps immediately 
followed his release, but, at all events, was pro- 
bably effected long previous to his reception of Her 
Majesty in September, 1591, at Elvetham, his seat 
in Hampshire. The entertainments he offered on 
this occasion consisted of the extravagant pageants 
which now appear so foolish, and of which the 
object seems to have been to minister to the in 
ordinate vanity of Elizabeth, and thereby to win 
her favour. It was the earl’s second wife, Frances 
Howard, who, accompanied with divers honour- 
able ladies and gentlewomen, when Her Majesty 
alighted from horseback at the hall-door, most 
humbly on her knees welcomed Her Highness, and 
whom the queen, most graciously embracing, took 
up and kissed (‘Progresses,’ iii. 103). For the 
rest I find that the earl performed the réle of a 
great noble, was Lord Lieutenant of the counties 
of Somerset and Wilts, and of the cities of Bristol, 
Bath, Wells, and Salisbury, and further that in 
1605 he was ambassador to the archduke at Brussels. 

* I propose—with permission of the Editor—to give 
the details in a future communication. ° 
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We might think better of him had he raised a tomb 
over the remains of poor Katherine in Yoxford 
Charch ; but the queen’s disfavour, and the view 
she took of the marriage (the validity of which 
was not allowed until the next reign) may have 
rendered it difficult. The earl, however, survived 
the queen eighteen years, and in that space might 
have supplied an omission the more observable 
when it is found that elsewhere he was a great 
tomb-maker. For, according to Dean Stanley, he 
raised the two costly monuments in St. Edmund’s 


Chapel, Westminster, one of these to his mother, | acq 


the Duchess of Somerset, the other to his second 
wife, who died in 1598. He may also have pro- 
vided his own sumptuous tomb in Salisbury 
Cathedral, on which are the recumbent effigies of 
himself and—if the guide-book be true—of his 
first wife, Katherine Grey. The earl had a third 
wife (curiously enough, another Frances Howard) ; 
she survived him many years, and apparently 
within two months of his death remarried with 
Ladovic, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, whose 
stately tomb she shares in the Chapel of Henry 
VII. The Earl of Hertford was eighty-three years 
of age when he died in 1621; he had survived 
Katherine Grey no less than fifty-three years, and 
it was her grandson that succeeded to bis titles ; 
by bis second and third wives he bad no child. 

Charles Knight (‘ Popular Hist. of Eng.,’ iii. 164) 
had discovered, when he wrote in 1857, that Kathe- 
rine’s great chest, with the royal arms of England 
thereon, was still preserved at Cockfield Hall. In 
Davy’s MSS., before quoted, there is mention of 
Katherine's chamber, as they call that 
chamber wherein she lay, it is a very faire roome.” 
To hear of such relics is extremely interesting, so 
much so that I have had the temerity to risk inquiry 
concerning them ; but archwological inquisitiveness 
has not in this case met with sympathetic response ; 
or at least it bas not reached me. 

W. L. Rorrow. 
27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Park, W. 
(To be continued.) 


LETTERS FROM LADY ELIZABETH WINWOOD, 
(Continued from p. 101.) 


I am unable to assign a date to the following 
letter, but, as the Dowager Lady Montagu referred 
to in it died in July, 1648, it was probably in 
1647, or early in the summer of 1648, that Ra) 
Montagu’s illness occurred. He would then 
about nine years of age. 

The gap here noticeable in this series of letters 
will be explained later. 

It is curious to notice that the boys at Dr. 
Busby’s had “ their man” to lodge with them in 
the house. The “disorders” which they com- 
mitted in the way of excessive eating and drink- 
ing indicate a r lax discipline on the part of 


the school authorities. On the other hand, the 
reliance which the writer places in the doctor's 
care of her little grandson shows the confidence 
the relatives of his pupils bad in him. 

It is to be regretted that his letter to Lady 
Winwood has not been found :— 


From Lady Elizabeth Winwood to her son-in-law 
Edward, Second Baron Montagu of Boughton. Original 
letter at Ditton Park. 


Hownorasize Lorp,—The letter I send heere with will 
waint your Lord* with the occasione of my now 
writinge and sendinge this bearrer exsprerlie to you—it 
bath pleased God to visit poor Raphe Montague with 
the small Pox—it seemes hee fell sicke one thorsdaie 
last, but I herd not anie thinge of it tell yestordaie Night, 
which was the Lordes daie, so I sent one perposlie this 
morninge to M' Busby, to knowe of him for what con- 
ditione the poore Child was in, in the mene time M’* 
Busby write this letter to me by Monsor ther man, it 
much troubleth me forfeare the poore Childe should dooe 
other wise than well, but I hope the Lorde in mercie 
maie please to spare his life. M* Busby had remoufed 
him to aplaice im the stable yarde on fridaie last as soone 
as they sawe what it was likelie to be, and then hee sent 
Monsor one fridaie Night to Docktor Wrighte to desire 
him to come to see the Childe and to confere about him, 
and Docktor Wrighte had been verie ille of a distempor, 
and kepte his beade 2 or thre daies, and since that it 
seemes he had a bemmer fell downe in to his foote that 
hee was lame and not able to gooe himselfe but sent the 
epoticarie with such things as hee thoughte were best 
for the Childe to take, and pretended to send a nurs to 
looke to him, but your Lord® will see by the letter that 
they neather like of the epotticarie nor the nurs to come 
to him, and for my parte the Childe hath been ille these 
5 daies and now for the midest of them, and M' Busby 
is so confident of hie well beinge, that I dare not aduise 
to admyte eayther of the nurses cominge to him, ore of 
the epotticaries giuing of him anie thinge, but beinge the 
Childe is so fare ordered by him, I thinke to releiue him 
holie to Mt Busbys and the woman to whome they re- 
moufed him for there care, for if there should be anie 
alteration made now I feare it wolde discontent both M* 
Busby and the woman where hee is to: but I earnestlie 
desire that your Lord®™ will wright your intentiones to 
Mr Busby youreelfe bow you will plese to haue him ordered. 
I hope M® Busby’s lettor will giue your [sic] full satis- 
factione for his loue and care hee exspresis toardes him. 
As for your sonne Edwarde he continews verie well still 
but I aduise hee should lodge at my Ladie Montagews, in 
Regarde if hee should falle sicke as his brother did they 
wold presentlie send him from M* Busbyes as they did 
Raphe, and that wold be verie dangorous for him, where 
as if hee should fall sicke at my Ladie Montagews hee 
may continue there, and haue what ners and what 
attendance you plese, bee and his man still dyet at 
Mr’ busbie, and he gooe still to Skolle as long as hee is 
well. I am of M* Busbies mind thay baue Ridden ex- 
stremlie, and the weather bath been extremlie hoot and 
then have drounck offten at all hourres......beere when 
they were hotte by the......and Eate extremlie at al} 

lases, All this disordere must nedes euer heate ther 

ods, and put them into verie greate distempors, and I 
be leave Bettie had comyted the same desordors, and 
will dooe the like still, as long as she is abroad, and with 
out thes desordores, verie manie fall sicke and die, my 
cousin Olliuer fell sicke at Quainton at my sonnes and 
died there, = La: Angelde [sic) latlie dead and 
manie frendes aquaintences euerie where: s0 
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leauinge to troble your Lord anie longer......I rest your 
Lord** mother & seruant. Euiza: Wrxwoop. 

I praie be plesed to wright your pleasure to M' Bosby 
concerninge your sonnes, and to my Ladie Montagew, by 
this bearror, for Iam verie fearfull to aduise anie thinge 
but what you like best of. 

Some particulars relating to ‘‘ Bettie” will be 
given in connexion with a future letter. 

Cuas. Wiss. 

Weekley, Kettering. 

(To be continued.) 


SOURCE OF THE PERSIAN TALES OF ‘LES 
MILLE ET UN JOURS.’ 
(Continued from p. 126.) 

IIL, 

Before proceeding to offer some remarks on tales 
in Pétis’s ‘Les Mille et un Jours,’ the Persian 
collection of Hubbi, and the Turkish ‘ Faraj,’ it 
may perhaps be well to say that the Turkish story- 
book is not to be confounded with a Persian work 
bearing the same title, ‘ Al-Faraj ba‘d al-Shiddah,’ 
or Joy after Distress, which was translated from 
the Arabic of Zenukbi, and is of a quite different 
description, as may at once be seen from the sub- 
jects of the thirteen bibs, or sections, into which 
it is divided :— 

1. Joy after distress. 

2. Histories of men finding ease after calamities. 

3. Histories of men finding ease by aid of prayer, Kc. 

4. Histories of men finding ease by turning aside the 
wrath of kings. 

5. Prisoners released by God's favour. 

6. Distressed persons who obtained deliverance 
through visions. 

7. Persons in peril saved by God. 

8, Persons saved when at the point of death. 

Fereons who iacvou under 
then obtained recovery from God, ieee 

11. Persons captured by robbers who obtained deliver- 
ance through God's grace. 

12. Of divers men who were in peril, and afterwards 
Mion whe coffered the poles of } but af 

. Men who suffered the pains of lo ut aft 
obtained their hearts’ end 
affliction. 

Among the countless examples of “ease” coming 
after “difficulties ” is that of a poor woman whose 
crop was destroyed, and who got an equivalent 
through her prayers ; that of a prisoner who took 
omens from the Kurdao (after the manner of the 
*Sortes Virgilianew’), kod at last, obtaining a 
favourable one, was released; that of Hasan of 
Basra (a Sufi saint), who was delivered from the 
wrath of Hajaj by virtue of repeating the words 
of God (out of the Kurdn). Asa specimen of the 
tales in the thirteenth section (treating of distressed 
lovers), the outline of the first recital may suffice : 
Omar bin Duwair falls in love with the daughter 
of his uncle, who refuses to bestow her on him, 
whereupon he goes at night to his uncle’s house, 
where he is seized, haled before the judge (kdzt), 


and accused of being a robber. The judge divines 
the secret of the affair, however, and orders the 
girl to be given to him in marriage, furnishing her 
dowry out of his own funds, and conferring other 
favours upon him. This Persian ‘ Faraj’ is a 
great favourite among devout, “‘ serious-minded” 
Mohammedans. 

And now we may glance at a few of the recitals 
in Pétis’s work which are also found in one or 
both of the Eastern collections. A number of the 
tales which are separate recitals in the Turkish 
‘ Faraj’ and the Persian collection of Hubbi are 
interwoven with others in Pétis, and doubtless 
he found them thus in the work of his friend the 
Dervish Mukhlis. The frame-story, of the Princess 
Farrukbnaz, has been dealt with in the preceding 
paper. 

The story of King Ruzvanshah and Princess 
Sheristaoi (No. 2 of Pétis, 15 of Hubbi, and 4 
of ‘ Faraj’—hereafter, for brevity’s sake, H. and 
F.) belongs to that very wide story-cycle of which 
the motif is that when a superhuman being— 
always a female—espouses an ordinary mortal, 
certain conditions are imposed upon him, the 
breach of which results in their separation, some- 
times perpetual, but generally only temporary, of 
which the Hindi story of Pururavas and Urvasi, 
the well-known classical (perhaps originally 
Milesian) myth of Cupid and Psyche, and the 
medieval French romance of Melusina are the 
most notable examples, and variants or analogues 
are current among almost all races of mankind. 

The story of Prince Fazlullah (No. 4a of Pétis, 
16 of H., 2 of F.), which is an excellent example 
of Oriental humour, is also found, in a somewhat 
varied form, in the Breslau-printed Arabic text of 
* The Thousand and One Nights.’ 

In the history of the Vazir Atalmulc=? Aleta- 
‘|-Malk (a member of the general story of ‘ Bedred- 
din Lolo,’ No. 5 of P., 19 of H., 11 of F.), we 
bave an interesting variant of the fine old ballad 
of ‘The Heir of Linne,’ most of the known versions 
of which are cited in the second volume of my 
‘Popular Tales and Fictions: their Migrations 
and Transformations,’ 1887. 

The story of Prince Sayf el-Mulik (No. 5d of 
Pétis, F. 26), who fell in love on seeing the por- 
trait of a beautiful damsel, and after wandering 
over the world in quest of the original, and en- 
countering unheard-of perils and hardships, at 
length discovers that she was one of the favourites 
of King Solomon, and so bad long been “ dead, 
and buried, and embalmed,” is not only a member 
of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ but exists as a separate 
tale in MSS. preserved in the British Museam 
and the Bodleian Library. 

The diverting tale of Malik and Shiria (P. 5¢., 
| H. 26, F. 13) has its variants in the story of ‘The 
Labourer and the Flying Chair’ in Jonathan 
Scott's ‘Tales, Anecdotes, and Letters from the 
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Arabic and Persian’; the familiar tale of the 
Ebony Horse in the ‘ Arabian Nights’; the old 
French romance of ‘ Cléomades and Claremonde’; 
and probably the original is found in the story of 
the weaver who personated Vishnu, in the ‘ Pan- 
chatantra,’ an old Sanskrit collection of apologues 
—see my essay ‘On the Magical Elements in 
Chaucer's “Squire’s Tale,” with Analogues,’ printed 
for the Chaucer Society,’ 1889. 

Pétis’s ‘ Histoire de la Belle Arouya’ (No. 5/, 
H. 25, F. 12) is a variant ef a very wide-sp 
tale, in which a virtuous wife cleverly punishes 
her licentious admirers by making with each of 
them an assignation at her house, at different 
hours, and successively locking them in a cabinet 
specially contrived for her purpose. The prototype, 
at all events the oldest known form, is the story 
of Upakosa, in Somadeva’s ‘ Katha Sarit Sagara’ 

Ocean of the Streams of Narrative), derived 

m the ‘Vrihat Katka’ of Gunadhya, sixth 
century ; as a fabliau it exists under the title of 
* Constant du Hamel; ou, la Dame qui atrappa un 
Prétre, un Prevost, et un Forestier’; as a medieval 
English metrical tale, entitled ‘The Wright's 
Chaste Wife.’ For the original and numerous 
variants, see ‘The Lady and her Suitors’ in the 
second volume of my ‘ Popular Tales and Fictions,’ 
to which may be added the‘ Rendezvous’ in Voltaire’s 
* Zadig,’ which I had somehow overlooked. 

The fine tale of Repsima (P. 8, H. 6, F. 30) 
was popular in various forms throughout Europe 
in medizeval times. It is told by the Man of Law 
in Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ into which it 
was taken from Nicholas Trivet’s ‘ Life of Con- 
stance,’ written after the year 1334; another 
version is found in Matthew Paris, and another 
in the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ all of which are repro- 
duced in part i. of ‘Originals and Analogues of 
some of Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales,”’ printed 
for the Chaucer Society ; and in part iv. of the 
same work, under the heading of ‘ The Innocent 
Persecuted Wife’ (pp. 368-414), I bave furnished, 
besides Arabian and Persian analogues, early 
French, medieval Latin, Italian, Spanish, and 
German versions. If my readers will refer to the 
note cited from Sir W. Ouseley’s ‘ Travels’ in my 
first paper (ante, p. 62), it will be seen that the 
heroine of this tale was not called Repsima, but 
Arwiya in Ouseley’s copy of the Persian original ; 
she is also called Arwiya both in Hubbi and ‘ Faraj,’ 
and as the heroine of Pétis’s recital, numbered 
Se in my comparative table, is named La Belle 
Arouya, we may conclude that Repsima was the 
name given by Mukhblis to the lady in this story. 

In the adventures of Abu-’] Fawaris (P. 5g, F. 
35) we have a series of “tales of the wild and 
wonderful” similar to those of the renowned 
Sindbad the Sailor, as he is absurdly called in 
Galland and our common English version ; for 
Sindibdd was a merchant, one who traded with 


foreign countries in ships. The adventures are 
quite as entertaining as those of the better-known 
Arabian, which scholars generally consider to be 
of Persian origin, like a large proportion of the 
other tales in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

Of the four recitals apparently peculiar to 
Pétis and his friend the Dervish Mukhlis, only 
two call for particular notice here. The ‘ Histoire 
de Couloufe et de la belle Dilara’ (No. 3) turns 
upon a peculiarity of the Mohammedan law of 


read | divorce, which ordains that a husband having 


pronounced three times the words ‘‘ I divorce thee,” 
should he immediately afterwards repent, cannot 
be remarried to the divorced woman until she has 
been wedded and divorced by another man. When 
such a case occurs, some needy fellow is bribed to 
go through the form of marriage with the woman, 
undertaking to divorce her the next morning ; but 
it sometimes happens, as in the story of ‘ Couloufe,’ 
that the man who is designed to be only a tem- 
porary husband flatly refuses to part with his 
spouse, and he cannot be legally compelled to do 
so. The story of Haji Salah, the Cross-grained, 
in the fifteenth chapter of Sir John Malcolm’s 
charming ‘Sketches of Persia,’ bears a consider- 
able degree of resemblance to that of Couloufe and 
Dilara, and there are many other analogues in old 
Persian collections. 

The tale of the King of Mawsil, his friend the 
merchant of Baghdad, and the fair lady Zayneb 
(No. 7 of Pétis) is virtually identical with the 
fabliau ‘Des Deux Marchands de Baldak,’ whence 
our old English poet Lydgate derived his ‘ Fabula 
duoram Mercatorum.’ It also occurs in the ‘ Dis- 
ciplina Clericalis’ of Peter Alfonsus (‘The Two 
Friends’), whence it was taken into the ‘Gesta 
Romanorum’; also in the ‘ Decameron,’ x. 8; and 
the Spanish novelist, Mateos de los Reys, retells 
it under the title of ‘The Mirror of Friends.’ 
There is a Persian version in Jonathan Scott’s 
‘Tales, Anecdotes,’ &., p. 253, and another 
(‘Prince Kasharkasha’) in a very large collection, 
entitled ‘Mahbub al-Kaliub,’ or Delight of 
Hearts, by Barkhurdar bin Mahmud Turkman 
Tarihi, surnamed Mumtaz, of the seventeenth 
century. For all those European and Asiatic 
variants I take leave to refer the “curious” reader 
to the Story of Prince Kasharkasha in my ‘Grou 
of Eastern Romances and Stories’ (privately printed, 
1889, but accessible at most of the great public 
libraries), p. 89, and notes to the same, p. 479 ff. 

In my next paper I shall give an account of the 
more important tales peculiar to Hubbi and the 
*Faraj,’ concluding with remarks on Mr. J. H. 

cCarthy’s “ edition” of ‘The Thousand and One 
Days,’ published in London in 1892. 

W. A. Crovstow. 


Tae Duce or And SPELLine.— 
In the third chapter of Lord Woiseley’s ‘ Life of 
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John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough,’ which 
treats of his early boyhood and education, mention 
is made of his bad spelling. Many instances of 
this are given incidentally in subsequent parts of 
the book ; but a remarkable one is here quoted, 
that in early life he often subscribed himself 
* Your lordchipe’s humbell servant.” It is some- 
what noteworthy that Lord Wolesley is not very 
careful himself in spelling names in this same 
chapter. For in telling us that Marlborough was 
for a time a pupil of Flamsteed, the first Astro- 
nomer Royal, he spells the name Flamstead, and 
quotes as authority for the circumstance, Baily’s 

Account of Flamsteed,’ spelling the author's 
name with a superfluous ¢, as Bailey. Doubt- 
less Flamsteed’s name often appears as Flam- 
stead in the Philosophical Transactions and other 
works; but as Baily ascertained that Flam- 
steed himself invariably spelt it with ce, there 
can be no question that that is the correct spelling, 
and astronomers now always spell the name in 


that way. W. T. Lyww. 
Blackheath, 


Poetic Parattet: Victor Hvuco—Tewxy- 
sON,— 
Ses réves, toujours pleins d'amour, 
Sont faits des ombres que lui jettent 
Les choses qui ceront un jour. 
Des temps future percant les ombres, 
Lui seul distingue en leurs flancs sombres 
Le germe qui n’est pas éclos. 
Victor Hugo, * Fonction du Poéte’ 
(‘ Les Rayons et les Ombres’). 
And the nightingale thought, “I have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 
Tennyson, The Poet's Song.’ 
May I be allowed to say that these lines are 
peculiarly applicable to Tennyson himself? See, 
af excellence, ‘ Despair,’ stanza iv. ll. 3, 4; also 
fine sonnet addressed to Victor Hugo, Il. 10, 11. 
See also Mr. Alfred Austin’s ‘Human Tragedy,’ 
ii. excix. JonatHan Bovucuier. 


Canat.—The earliest use of the word cabal as 
an attributive given in the ‘N. E. D.’ is 1673; 
an earlier is to be found in a letter of Lord Mor- 
— to the Marquis of Ormonde, dated April 27, 

« Th Cabal Lord ite def i j 


* Letters,’ vol, ii, p, 380. 
Atrrep F, Rossiys, 


Quarrer Jacxs.—Some years when on a 
holiday in Cornwall, I Hh the Launceston 
Quarter Jacks.” These were four human figures, 
about a foot high, each at the end of an iron rod, 
which came out from under a cupula or dome over 


uarters ; hence the name. Doubtless others exist 
} weer wad but it may be worthy of remark that 
there were such figures on the old St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. In ‘ The Meeting of Gallants 
at an Ordinarie : or, the Walkes in Powles,’ 1604, 
Signor Ginglespur asks: “But what, dare you 
venture to an Ordinarie? harke, the Quarter- 
Jackes are vp fora Leauen.” I am quoting from 
the reprint issued by the Percy Society, 1841, 
p. 14, AYEARR. 


Sroten Retics Restorep.—In addition to the 
restorations of stolen relics mentioned or referred 
to under ‘ Elia,’ &c., 8” 8S. vii. 25, and ‘ Coronation 
Chair, ibid. 103, I know of two cases. One, a 
little head broken off the Percy shrine at Beverley, 
by some one who took it to America, and returned 
it after many years, when it was found to fit 
exactly, and was cemented on again. Another, 
a skull that used to be shown in “ Ripon Bone- 
house.” It had been stolen by a Leeds barber, 
who sawed it across and long used the calvarium 
for a lather-basin. At last, however, it weighed 
on his conscience, and he returned it to the bone- 
house, where it was long exhibited, together with 
a skull that had some hair on it, a supposed idiot’s 
skull in which were two deep depressions, some 
ill-united fractures, and such-like gruesome curio- 
sities, These would, I suppose, be buried, together 
with the rest of the bones, in May, 1865, when 
they were removed from the crypt in order to 
examine the foundations of that part of the Min- 
ster which stood over it. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Can =Canwor.—We very frequently hear such 
sentences spoken (and even meet with them in 
books) as, “* Don’t be longer than you can help.” 
Longfellow falls into a similar error in ‘ The Fire 
of Driftwood ’:— 

The very tones in which we spake, 

. Had something strange, I could but mark. 
Which is the more to be regretted because the 
concluding lines of the stanza are amongst the 
most beautiful he ever wrote :— 

The leaves of memory seemed to make 

A mournful rustling in the dark. oR 


A Bawerot Possession.”—There is related 
in ‘The Life and Adventures of John Gladwyn 
Jebb’ an experience so curious, so mysterious, 
that lovers of the occult will gladly welcome its 
reappearance in the widely-read pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Mr. Jebb was presen by his Indian friends 
with the only known specimen of an Aztec God of 
Slaughter, which had been dug up near the city 
of Mexico. From the day it came into his onal 
sion its malign influence was upon him—his fortune 
failed, his best friends died, his own health gave 


the market hall as the clock above struck the 


way, and death ensued; stranger still, a curse 
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lingers with this stone image, and the - present 
have reason to rue the day that they 

gave it harbourage. Here is a subject for the 

investigation of the Psychical Society :— 

“The first night the Aztec god spent on foreign soil 
was signalised by loud noises all over a house hitherto 
warranted to be of the quietest by its owners. Nor did 
the trouble stop here, for every night, with other un- 
pleasing manifestations, loud knockings took place at a 
particular door as long as the idol remained in the house. 
So noisy were they that some people could not sleep for 
the sounds, though others heard nothing at all. Nothing 
can be proved against a stone image, but it seems within 
the bounds of imagination that an unsconscious figure 
looking down on centuries of bloodshed should become 
in a manner saturated with the malignant atmosphere 
around it, and should give forth the spirit of its victims’ 

ny and curses. Whatever the cause might be, the 


effects were as has been stated, and from the day when he | 


joyfully accepted it to that of his death three years later, 
the idol sat and smiled, while Jack struggled bravely, 


bat went down—down !” 
W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin. 


Psororet: Pusoretrre.— Science is often 


nsible for the coinage of new words—espe-— 


y when the invention comes from America. 
One of the latest American photographic inven- 
tions is the photoret, or a magazine snap-shot 
camera of the size and shape of a watch. This 
note is not sent as an advertisement of the inven- 


tion—the utility of which may be considered doubt- 
fal—but to note the new name for the photograph. 
The photette, as its name implies, is, of course, of 


a diminutive size. The photoret, I see, was 
patented in July and November, 1893. ow 
A. C. W. 


“Hecatomp” royMep wita “Gtoom.”—In 
‘The Odes of Horace,’ translated into English by 


| Leeds, 1890, pp. 31-33.) 


We must, therefore, understand that the intro- 
duction of the pronoun is by synesis, and not 
according to the strict rales of grammar. 

F. O. Brrxsece Terry. 


Joun Vansrves, (prep 1726), 
Dramatic Port anp Arcuirect.—His baptism, 
as the son of Giles Vanbrugh and Elizabeth his 
wife, is recorded in the parish register of St. 
Nicholas Acons, London, under date Jan. 24, 
1663/4. His brother, Giles Vanbrugh, born Oct. 6, 
1660, was baptized Oct. 14 following. Other 
entries in the same register record the baptisms of 
Sir John’s sisters : Dorothy (born Feb. 14, 1661/2), 
baptized Feb. 20 seq. ; Lucy, born Feb. 11, 1662/3, 
“being Wensday and was Christned the same 
day in the house by M' John Meriton, Rector”; 
and Elizabeth, born Jan. 7, 1664/5, baptized 
Jan. 18 in the same year. (‘The Register Book 
of the Parish of St. Nicholas Acons, London, 
1539-1812,’ transcribed by Wm. Brigg, B.A., 
Dasiet Hipwett. 


Awyacram on ‘Notes Quertes.’—I have 
only just seen the following on the name so 
familiar to us all :— 

“ A few modern examples of the anagram may interest 
the reader. The following of Notes and ounieae 
question sender ’"—is very clever ; and this determination 
—‘I mean to send it'—is also good.’ — Workmen's 


Messenger, Jan., p. 4. Ep. Ma 
RSHALL. 


Dickens's ‘Break Hovse.’—The followin 
observations have occurred to me on a seco 
perusal of ‘Bleak House’:— 

1. [have some knowledge of the ice of a 
solicitor’s office, but I do not think that any 
solicitor would send toa non-legal person, much 


the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., occurs | less to a lady, a letter fall of such abbreviations 
the following stanza (bk. ii. ode 14) :— /as are in that of Messrs. Kenge & Carboy in 
Think not with daily hecatomb | chap. iii. 
To alter iron Piuto’s mind, | 2. Great prominence is given to the two in- 
Him, that with rivers wrapt in gloom, | quests on Nemo and Krook, but it is not explained 
; Can Geryon huge, and Tityus, bind. why no inquest was held upon the body of Lady 
It is rather curious that a Greek scholar like | Dedlock, whe was found dead under mysterious 
Mr. Gladstone should bave allowed this rhyme to | circumstances. 
stand, as if the last syllable of ‘‘hecatomb” was! 3. Dickens has ridiculed denominational minis- 
identical in pronunciation with that of “tomb,” | ters, such as Stiggins, Chadband, and others, bat, 
though I am quite aware that some people so pro- | with the exception of some light banter, his treat- 
nounce the word. I suppose that in rhymed verse ment of the Church and its clergy is respectful. 
the use of “hecatomb” for the last word ina line [n chap. xlix. Joseph Bagnet examines his son 
is rare. Donne uses it in his ‘Satyres’ (ii. Woolwich in the Catechism; yet in chaps. iii. 
sub fin.) :-— and xxviii. the falls into the vulgar (and 
., _ ean's blest. In rich mens homes sometimes intentional) error of seriously mis- 
come benste, but no | quoting the conclusion of the Duty my 
Pope’s ‘ Satires of Dr. Donne Versified’ has :— Neighbour, making it ran “to do my duty in that 
Well, I could wish, that still in lordly domes state of life, unto which it has pleased God to call 
Some beasts were kill'd, tho’ not whole hecatombs. | me”; whereas the Catechism says “unto which 
The use of “ him” in the third line of Mr. Giad- | it shall please God to call me.” 
stone’s stanza is awkward, as it cannot be in| 4. After Dickens’s painfully sudden death in 
apposition to ‘‘ Pluto's,” though it ought to be. | 1870, pictures made us familiar with his empty 


- 
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room. In chap. lviii. of ‘ Bleak House,’ published 
in 1852-3, there is a sentence which might well 
have been written below the picture: ‘‘ Empty 
rooms, bereft of a familiar presence, mournfully 
whisper what your room and what mine must one 
day be.” W. C. B. 


Querics, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be to them direct. 


Ventritoguism. — When was this word first 
introduced into our lan According to 
Monmergué (notes to two hundred and tenth ‘ His. 
de Tallemant ’), the author of ‘ L’Anti Ménagiana,’ 
Paris, 1693, was one of the first writers who made 
use of the word ventriloque ; and to Tallemant we 
are indebted for the first of the long series of 
facetious anecdotes which have been told on the 
subject of ventriloquism. One Collet, called 
L’Esprit de Montmartre, “& cause qu’avec une 
petite voix qu’il faisait, il semblait que ce fit un 
esprit qui parlat de bien loin, en lair,” on one 
occasion, at the instigation of Richelieu, joined 
the crowd that followed the cardinal to the 
Tuileries. Abra de Raconis, afterwards Bishop of 
Lavaur, who was in the cardinal’s train, was 
startled several times by hearing a voice solemnly 
exclaim, “ Abra de Raconis! Abra de Raconis !” 
without being able to discover from whom or 
whence the exclamation came. He could not con- 
ceal his alarm ; and he explained the circumstance 
to the cardinal, thinking that his perturbation 
might be misconstrued into want of proper respect 
to his eminence. Richelieu and his attendants, 
who were in the secret, declared that they had 
heard nothing, and listened attentively. And then 
they heard a voice, which seemed to come from the 
sky, say, “‘ Abra de Raconis, I am the spirit of thy 
father. For many years I have endured the pains 
of purgatory in expiation of my transgressions. 

in His divine mercy has permitted me to 
come to warn thee against the reprehensible course 
of life thou art leading, courting the favours and 
gs of the great, and neglecting thy religious 
uties.” Raconis, pale as death, protested that if 
he was present at the Court it was because His 
Eminence had suggested that he might be of some 
service there. Raconis, after the cardinal had 
sufficiently diverted himself at his expense, was 
conducted to his lodgings, half dead with fright, 
and several days elapsed before they could con- 
vince him that had been made the victim of a 
trick. D. Moss.ey. 
Burslem, 


“* Trankey.”—In Hamilton, Grose, Iver, and 
other travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries, the word trankey is used for a vessel of 
a particular description in the Persian Gulf. The 
word does not appear to be Oriental. Bescherelle 
refers to a Portuguese word trincador (in 
explaining a similar French one), and defines it 
as a flat-bottomed vessel with a high stern, which 
the Portuguese formerly used in the coasti 

trade. Trinquart he gives as English Channe 
herring-boats. There isa group of words in the 
southern European languages connected with the 
word trinca, and applied to the triangular sails of 
a ship (cf. trinket, Old English for a topsail). The 
root appears in Trinacria, the name for Sicily, 
from its three promontories, and trinax, a trident. 
Yule does not explain trankey. Can farther light 
be thrown on the word? Wasa trankey lateen- 
rigged ? Is the word an inheritance of the Portu- 
guese occupation of Ormuz? Ww. 


Carr. Hexry Torren.—Some time between 
1740 and 1749 Capt. Henry Totten left England, 
and was quartered with his regiment in Derry. 
During that period he married Jennie Jennings, 
and to them were born two sons, Henry and John. 
The mother dying on the birth of John, in 1749, 
he was adopted by his mother’s people. At the 
age of about sixteen John sailed for America, 
whence he never returned to his home. The 
father, Capt. Henry, returned to England, — 
with him his eldest son. The following is desi 
for the information of one of the descendants 
through John. What was Capt. Henry Totten’s 
nationality ; whence did he come; to what regi- 
ment did he belong; what subsequently became 
of him and his eldest son Henry? Any or all of 
this information will be thankfully received. 

Henry Torren. 

Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Fo.k-Lore : Syowprops.—Can any reader give 
the reason for a superstitious idea that it is unlucky 
for a woman to be the first to bring snowdrops 
into the house? I heard this superstition from a 
native of Oxfordshire. Another friend tells me 
that snowdrops should, to prevent ill luck, always 
be presented by one of the opposite sex. 


Dora Mapevey. 
Coalbournbrook, Stourbridge. 


Caor-pe-Lion.—Who gave Richard I. this 
title? Did he assume it of his own accord; and 
did he ever use it in any known document ! When 
and where was the title first employed as a dis- 
tinction ? M. D. Davis. 

The name was given to Richard on account of his 

our, presumably in the time of the Crusades. ] 


**Go to Bopmin.”—I shall be very glad if any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ is able to tell me whether the 
story whose outline I give can be vouched for as 
a bond fide “true story.” A Cornish gentleman 
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was awaked three times one morning by a voice 
saying, “Get up, and go to Bodmin.” Having 
dressed, he found that his horse was already at the 
door, the groom saying, “I got your order, sir.” 
(His master had, of course, sent no order.) At 
the turnpike he found the gate open, and at the 
ferry the boat waiting, the men in each instance 
saying, “I got your message, sir, and have been 
waiting for you.” Arrived at Bodmin, he found 
that a trial for murder was going on, and, owing 
to an apparently trivial incident which had taken 
ve on the night of the murder, known only to 
imself and the prisoner, and too lengthy to relate 
here, he was able to prove the man’s innocence 
completely. When the gentleman entered the 
court the judge was about to = sentence of 
death. aY Prosry, 
104, George Street, Portman Square, W. 


Tae Watsroox.—A Hebrew divorce of the 
year 1286 mentions London as situated on the 
“Walbrook.” Apparently, therefore, it —_ 
through the Jewish quarter, now Gresham Street. 
What course did the Walbrook actually take ? 

M. D. Davis. 


[Consult Walford’s ‘Old and New London.’} 
Onristran Name.—Was it customary in the 


Middle Ages for a family to perpetuate the name 
of a celebrated foeman who had been killed by one 


of its members? Mr. Barker says, in describing | ,,, 


the death of Richard I. of England, and the personal 
enmity which led to it (‘ Wanderings by Southern 
Waters,’ 1893, p. 22) :— 

“ Although forgiven by the dying Ceeur-de-Lion, Ber- 
trand [de Gourdon] was flayed alive by the Brabancons 
who were in the English army. He left no descendants, 
but his collaterals long afterwards bore the name of 
Richard, in memory of Bertrand’s vengeance,” 

Among non-civilized nations of every age it has 
been thought that a man could appropriate the 
enviable qualities of bis enemy, either by simply 
killing him, by devouring a portion of his bodily 
substance, or by related means. Is it possible that 
the of the De Gourdons for taking over the 
name of so valorous, if ruthless, an opponent for 
family use was remotely connected with the old 
idea that the virtue or luck of a conquered adver- 
sary might be appropriated along with something 
that was essentially part of himself? 

P. W. G. M. 


Ercatt shall be obliged for 
any information regarding the marks alleged to 
have been caused id the sharpening of weapons on 
the outer walls of this church, Much Wenlock, and 
others. At Knowle, in Warwickshire, they are 
inside the church, on a pillar at the entrance to the 
chancel. Is this the case elsewhere ; and are they 
rightly attributed to Cromwell's time ? 

H. F. Vane, 

High Eroall Vicarage, Wellington, Salop. 


MacDoveatt or Lory.—In Gregory's ‘ Histo 
of the Western Highlands and Islands,’ p. 63, it 
is stated 

“ Among those Scots who during the fifteenth century 
married daughters of the family [of the Clan Ian Vor, 
i.¢,, the MacDonnells of Isla om the Glynnes] we find 
MacDougall of Lorn, &c,” 

Mr. Gregory is dead. Could any of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the Christian names of the 
MacDougall referred to, his wife, and her re | ? 


“Tae Litrte Waite Rassir.”—In Tagwell’s 
‘North Devon Guide,’ speaking of the legends of 
Devon, he briefly refers to the tradition “of the 
little white rabbit who haunted the churchyard of 
Ilfracombe [Holy Trinity], being, as was supposed, 
the spirit of some unquiet sleeper therein.” Oan 
any of your readers give me any further particulars 
regarding this legend of the little white a ? 

YGNA. 


Drownsixe Marx.—‘ Tempest,’ I. i. 37: Gon- 
zalo says of the Boatswain— 

“ He bath no drowning mark upon bim, his complexion 
is perfect gallows.” 
What, according to Shaksperian folk-lore, was the 
nature of the hanging mark ; and what the gallows 
complexion ? James D. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 

This seems to refer to not “ He that is born to 
will never be drowned.” 


Mason-Geyerat Broventoy.—He was, in 
1808, appointed Lieut.-Governor of St. Helena, 
where he married Barbara, daughter of Robert 
Beatson, of Kilrie, the following year. He latterly 
resided at Rosend Castle, Burntisland, and died in 
1827. His widow survived him four months, 
dying April, 1628. There were four daughters of 
the marriage. Are there any descendants ? 

Wm. Crawrorp. 


Scorcn Biste or 1637.—This was printed at 
Edinburgh by Robert Young, who in the same 
year printed that Scottish Liturgy which caused 
so much trouble. The Apocrypha is left out. Type 
neat, but small. Spelling seems to follow original 
of 1611 pretty closely. Has this edition any 
history ? Ricnarp H. 

Portland, Oregon, 


Frozex Eoos.—A hen’s nest with eight eggs 
was found during the recent very sharp weather, 
and pronounced by my man to be frozen, and 
therefore not fit to be eaten. Being somewhat 
sceptical as to this, I had one of the eggs broken, 
which was so unmistakably good that I had the 
rest cared for. Is 
or old woman’s fable, that eggs frozen are ; or 
was it a bit of old Adam, who, having a penchant 
for eggs, tried to blind one’s senses, as was the case 
of the seafaring man who would not allow the eels 
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to be good for food which were taken from a bend 
of the river where there was known to be the car- 
case of a horse, but who did not scruple to appro- 
priate them for his own and his wife’s supper? Is 
there any folk-lore on the question of frozen eggs 
not being edible? L. D. 


Martiy.—I am preparing, from 
family papers, &c., a monograph on Anthony 
Martin, Bishop of Meath and Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. I should be much obliged for 
any information relating to him. There ought to 
be many references to and particulars about him 
in books relating to the college ; but I cannot refer 
to them here. Arcoiz Martin. 

Badminton Club, Victoria, B.C. 


Triceman: — The parish 
register of Bingham, Notts, contains,— 
1618. Rich. Langwithe Trige man was buried the xiij 


ug. 
And that of Whatton, in the same county,— 

1556, Jan. 16, Johan Huddleston, gethering woman, 
was buried. 

1556. Mar. 16. John Sumner getheringe man was 
buried, 

Is a“ gatbering man ” equivalent to a beggar, or 
rather almsman ; and what is a “ trigeman ” ? 
C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 

A Wasaineoton Caristextnc at Morrincuam, 
co. Kext.—Has the following entry in the parish 
register of Chislehurst ever been published ; and 
how does it fit in with the ascertained facts of the 
Washington pedigree 

“1614. Laurence sonne of Laurence Washi & 
Anne his wife was christened on y* 24% daie of July in 
the place at Modingham, generosi.” 

Modingham, now Mottingham, is a hamlet 
between Chislehurst and Eltham, and according 
to Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ 8vo. edition, vol. i. 


1797), p. 480, Mottingham Place belonged to the | P® 


toddard family through the whole of the seven- 
teenth century. Was there any connexion between 
the Stoddards and the Washingtons ? 
R. 


Ricaarp Nettsorps, who was executed before 
the gate of Gray’s Inn, Oct. 20, 1685, for com- 

icity in the Monmouth rebellion (see ‘Dict. 

at. Biog.’), was admitted a student of Gray’s Inn 
on Dec. 7, 1669, as “son of James Nelthorpe, of 
Charterhouse, Middlesex, esq.” In what way was 
he related to Sir John Nelthorpe, of Gray’s Inn, 
who was created a baronet in 1666? Was James 
Nelthorpe, his father, the James Nelthorpe, of 
Beverley, gent., mayor of that town in 1641, and 
M.P. from 1645 till 1653? W. Dz. Prk. 


Woopzett.—Could any one furnish me with 
the origin of the surname of Woodzell ? 
Epytae. 


Beglies. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN PARTIBUS 
TRANSMARINIS. 
(8 8. vi. 343.) 

In 1890 I was at Lausanne, and was asked to 
copy (for a friend in England) an inscription to an 
English officer who died at Lausanne from wounds 
received at Waterloo. The great difficulties I 
had in finding any record (owing to the cemetery 
in which he had been buried now forming part of 
the town, and the site of one of the principal 
hotels) led me to copy all the inscriptions -~ 
remaining decipherable to the English in 
place. The earliest was about 1847 or 1848. I 
copied the English inscriptions in the now dis- 
used and much neglected cemetery near Ouchy, 
and those of La Sallaz, one of which is now full 
and closed, the other still is open for burials, of 
which a very great number are English. Of the 
original cemetery of Lausanne nothing now exists 
(one bare patch of sordid earth, covered with 
building materials and old rubbish, is by this 
time, no doubt, built over). There was positively 
nothing in 1890 to show it had ever been conse- 
crated for such a purpose, and on part of it was 
built the Hétel du Faucon. It was in this ceme- 
tery that many of our countrymen were buried, 
and had it not been for the care of the relations of 
the English officer before mentioned, who put up 
a tablet to his memory also in the cath of 
the town, not a record of him would exist. 

It should be remembered that in most foreign 
countries the ground is only bought for -— 
years, hence a total destruction periodically of 
monuments, &c. To those 
this purpose ‘‘en perpetuité,” as I and my fami 
have done for many of our kin, these memori 
exist so long as the cemetery is kept “‘ for that 


I consider it a duty to perform, whenever I am 
abroad, to copy all inscriptions to our countrymen, 
particularly in these disused cemeteries, where 
they are much weather-worn and neglected. Those 
I copied at Lausanne I gave to Dr. Howard for his 


magazine, Miscellanea ica et Heraldica, 
but do not know if they have been printed. If 
they have, they will form the link between those 
in the Gentleman's M ine of 1833 and 1890. 
Frorence Scar.ett. 


G. W. M. is probably aware that, under the 
Government ‘‘ Rules for the Use and Care of 
Cemeteries,” chaplains in India are compelled to 
publish in the Gazette of India or the presidency 

ttes a list of all monuments and tombstones in 

@ cemeteries under their charge which stand 
from time to time in need of repair, and which, if 


not repaired, are liable to removal. These lists 
summarize 


briefly, but sufficiently for identifica- 
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tion, the inscriptions on the monuments, and may 
be useful to persons engaged in genealogical in- 
vestigations concerning families connected with 
India. An alphabetical list of the names already 
published is a desideratum. No one in India has 
sufficient leisure to undertake such a task. 
W. F. Priveavx. 
There are also inscriptions in Lisbon, Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, Orimea. There are fine tombs at 
Constantinople of the seventeenth century, I think 
at Ferikeue. C. 
Belgium.—“ Here and There over the Water, being 


Cuttings in a Trip to the Netherlands......by Omnium 
Gatherum......drawn and written by M. E., Esq...... 


Rosert Pierpornt. 


Decapitation ror Hich Treason (8" §. vii. 
27, 97).—The last case in Scotland of beheading, 
after death by hanging, criminals convicted of 
high treason occurred in 1820, when John Baird 
and Andrew Hardie suffered at Stirling for their 

icipation in the Bonnymuir rising, an out- 

of Radicalism which there is too much reason 

to suspect was encouraged by spies in the employ- 

ment of the Government of the day, the object 

presumably being to furnish an “ awful warning” 

to the discontented populace. The following, 

mainly taken from a contemporary account of the 

execution, appeared in ‘The Story of Baird and 

Hardie,’ which was published in the Stirling Sen- 
tinel in 1889 :— 

“ After hanging about an hour the bodies were cut 
down and placed upon their coffins, with the face down- 
wards, the neck resting on the block, and bead hanging 
into the pit. Another part of the sentence was to be 
carried out, a part which might well have been omitted. 
The headsman appeared with his axe to sever the heads 
from the lifeless trunks. He was a little man, apparently 
about eighteen years of age. rather delicately made, and 
well-looking. He wore a black crape over his face,a 
black serge gown, and a boy's hairy cap. He did not 
seem very capable for the hideous task he had under- 
taken, for he was On his appear- 
ance a shudder ran through the crowd, and cries of 
“Murder! murder!’ were raised. Hardie’s body was 
the first operated upon. From his agitation and conse- 
quent nees the executioner had to give three blows 
with bis axe before be could sever the head from the 
body. He then held up the head with both bands, and, 
evidently with an effort, exclaimed, ‘ This is the bead of 
a traitor!’ Recovering some confidence when the cries 
had ceased, he decapitated Baird at two strokes, holding 
up the head in the same manner, and using similar 
words. Having performed this duty, be bastily retired. 
He was qheareed %0 tremble greatly, and was beard to 
say, ‘1 wish to God I bad not hadit todo.’ After divesting 
himeelf of his mask, &c., in the jail, he made his way 
through the crowd unobserved, and left the town imme- 
diately. Next morning a stranger who was going away 
with the Edinburgh mail coach was mistaken for the 


beadsman, and booted and mobbed. Who the heademan 
really was remained a mystery as impenetrable as that | 


Mr, Peter Mackenzie, of Glasgow, ascertained that he 
was a medical student or surgeon named Moore, who 
lived in Bridgegate, Glasgow.” 

The axe used by the executioner, and also the 
mask he wore, are still to be seen in the museum 
of the Smith Institute, Stirling. W. B. C. 

Stirling. 


I bavea rare pamphlet, printed and published 
in Birmingham in 1803, with forty-six closely 
printed pages, describing the trials for high treason 
of twelve prisoners, who were tried at the Surrey 
Sessions House, London, before the Right Hon. 
Lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice of England, Sir 
Simon le Blank, Baron Thompson, and Sir Alan 
Chambre, on — and Wednesday, February 7 
and 9, 1803. Lord Nelson was called as a witness 
for Col. Despard, and said that he became 
acquainted with the prisoner in the year 1779. 
He was then a lieutenant in the Liverpool Blues, 
and his lordship then commanded a man-of-war. 
They were on the Spanish main together, they 
served together, they were both together in the 
enemy’s trenches, they slept in the same tent, and 
he had an opportunity of knowing all his senti- 
ments. He wasa loyal man and a brave officer. 
If he had been asked his opinion, he would bave 
said, ‘‘ If he is still alive he is an ornament to the 
English army.” On cross-examination his lord- 
ship said that “ he had not seen him since the year 
1780.” Other similar testimonies to character 
were given, and the jury recommended him to 
mercy, “ on account of the high testimonials of bis 
former good conduct, services, and character”; but 
he was found guilty, and sentenced to death by 
Lord Ellenborough in the formal words of those 
days :— 

“It only remains for me to pronounce the dreadful 
sentence which the Law denounces against your crime, 
which is : That you and each of you (here his Lordship 
addressed the prisoners severally) be taken to the place 
from whence you came, and from thence you are to be 
drawn on hurdles to the place of execution, where you 
are to be hanged by the neck, but not until you are 
dead ; for while you are still living your bodies are to be 
taken down, your bowels torn out and burnt before your 
faces ; your heads are then to be cut off and your bodies 
divided each into four quarters, and your heads and 
quarters to be then at the King’s disposal ; and may the 
Almighty God have mercy on your souls.” 


Jar-worms §. vii. 88).—These were un- 
doubtedly the natterjack toad (Bufo calamita). 
They abound on all the commons of West Surrey 
and North-East Hants, though they are probably 
decreasing in numbers, as that once lovely and 
beautiful district gets more and more suburban. 
The jack is a very pretty little animal, very 
active in its movements, whence it is known in 
some districts as the “running toad,” in contra- 
distinction to the common or “ walking” toad 


of the ‘Man with the Iron Mask’ for « long time, but |(Bufo vulgaris). I well remember their loud 


| 
ndon : Geo, Hunt, 1825." (* Monuments in the Church 
; and on the Field of Waterloo.’) 
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croakings thirty years ago on Wisby Heath, near 
Ripley, audible a mile off in the April and May 
evenings, and scarcely distinguishable from the 
jarring of the evejar, or fern owl (Caprimulgus 
europeus). W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Haleeworth. 

The jar-worm is still well known in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hawley. It is Bufo calamita, or the 
natterjack, and has other local names, such as 
golden-buck, or walking toad. The Germans call 
it Rhoerling, or reed frog. See M. ©. Cooke’s 
‘Our Reptiles,’ p. 132. The following is an 
extract from my diary for 1890 :-- 

“ March 11th. In the pool in front of the lower farm 
below Ambarrow (Sandhurst, Berks], I observed frog 
spawn for the first time this year; and watched the 
= natterjacks crawling over each other and croaking 

This pool is about a mile anda half from Hawle 
Common. I have never heard the natterjac 
called jar-worm. C. W. 

Wokingham, 


Mewpvir Hitts (8" §. vi. 409, 490 ; vii. 77).— 
In his note on the etymology of Mendip, Mr. 
Ferrark Fenton writes “‘the primeval Kymric 
language of our race, a branch of the Hebrew 
stock.” Prof. A. H. Sayce, in the ‘Introduction 
to the Science of Language,’ vol. ii. chap. vii. 
(“ The Inflectional Families of Speech ”), says :— 

“The Keltic tongues are generally divided into 
Kymric, comprising Welsh, Cornish, Breton and Gaulish, 
and Gaelic or Goidelic, which includes Irish or Erse, 
Scotch Gaelic (also called Eree), and Manx.” 

Earlier in the same chapter Keltic is classed 
among the West Aryan or European tongues. 
With regard to Hebrew, the learned professor 
writes: “To the northern division [i.¢, of the 
Semitic family] belong the sister-dialects of Assyria 
and Babylonia, the sister-dialects known as Hebrew 
and Phcenician, and the Aramaic of Syria.” If 
these classifications are correct, instead of being 
** branch of the Hebrew stock,” Kymric will be 
shown to have no connexion whatever with the 
Semitic group of langu Mr. Fenton makes 
no attempt to trace Mendip to a Semitic source. 

Fraycis P, Marcuant. 

Brixton Hill, 8.W. 


Is Mr. Ferran Fenton serious when he states 
that, ‘‘like all our geographical names, it is from 
the primeval Kymric language of our race, a 
branch of the Hebrew stock”? “All” is rather 
a large order. That there are many names of 
Keltic origin scattered over the kingdom, especially 
with regard to its physical features, is, I believe, 
generally admitted ; but what about the numerous 
names of towns and villages in by and ton, not to 
mention many others? And what does he mean 
by speaking about the “ primeval Kymric lan- 
guage of our race”? Does he suppose that we 


are all of Welsh descent, and that English is 
derived from a Keltic source? And, again, What 
is our “ancestral tongue”? Surely it is not 
Welsh, unless we lay claim to Welsh parentage. 
Does Mr. Ferran Fenton really believe that 
Kymraeg is cognate with Hebrew? The Rev. J. 
Harris, in the early part of this century, stated 
that no one could disprove that Welsh was the 
language spoken by Adam and Eve in Paradise. 
As we do not know what language they spoke, 
disproving would be difficult. Is this Mr. 
Fenton's belief? I have heard it said in Wales 
that Noah spoke to the dove in Welsh, when he 
sent it forth upon its mission! As to the deriva- 
tion of Mendip, the first syllable probably = maen > 
but is not dipyn a mistake for tipyn, a little bit ? 
F. OC. Birxseck Terry. 


Gent (8 S, vi. 284, 375, 417).—The word 
“gent,” as a contraction of gentleman, was used in 
1676 upon the title-page of— 

“The | Mystery of the New Fashioned | Goldsmiths | 

or | Bankers, | Their | Rise, Growth, State, and Decay, | 
Discovered in a | Merchant's Letter| To a | Country 
Gent. | Who desired to bind his Son Apprentice to a | 
Goldsmith | Printed in year 1676,” 
This letter is reproduced in facsimile in ‘The 
Grasshopper in Lombard Street,’ by John Biddulph 
1892. I believe the word “gent” 
for gentleman is to be found in ‘A Caveat for 
Common Carsetors, vulgarly called Vagabonds,’ 
&c., published in 1566, but I have not that book 
at hand to refer to. 

Edward Coleman was tried on November 27, 
1678, at the King’s Bench bar for conspiring the 
death of the king. The printed report of the 
trial is dated 1678, and is entitled : “‘ The Tryal | 
of | Edward Coleman | Gent.,” &. In the report 
of the trial the prisoner is described as “ Edward 
Coleman, late of the Parish of St. M 
Westminster, in the County of Middlesex, gent.” 
“Gent.,” a contraction of gentleman, is not to be 
confounded with ‘‘ gent,” neat, pretty, courteous, 
noble (Halliwell); noble, genteel, of good rank 
(Nares). 

Well worthy impe! said then the lady gent. 
Spencer, ‘F. Q.,’ bk. i. c. ix. 8. 6. 
Joun TownsHEND. 


A curious example of this abbreviation for the 
plaral “gentlemen” occurs in Sir J. Hayward's 
* Life and Raigne of K. Edward the Sixth,’ 1630, 
p. 104: “For feare of new tumults, the Parlia- 
ment was vntimely dissolued and gent. to 
retyre to their country habitations.” The italics 
belong to the book; and it is remarkable that, 
while the contraction is used in a widely spaced 
line, the full word appears a little below in a 
closely spaced line. 

Mr. Apperson, at the last reference, takes a 
proper view of ‘‘gent” in correction of Ma. 
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Carrick Moore. The M.E. adjective “gent” is 
not a contraction of “genteel”; it came into the 
old language unchanged from the French, which 
owed it to the Latin participle genitus (of. Mayhew 
and Skeat, ‘Concise Dict. of M.E.’). It had, how- 
ever, dropped out of use in French even before the 
time of La Bruyére, who remarks in his ‘Caractéres’ 
(chap. xiv. sud jin.): ‘On a dit gent, le corps 
gent *: ce mot si facile non-seulement est tombé, 
Yon voit méme qu'il a entrainé gentil dans sa 
chute.” F. Apams. 
14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


References to the frequent ‘‘gent.” (with a 
period, to denote abbreviation) for “gentleman,” 
and to “gent,” which, meaning “neat, pretty,” 
occurs in Chaucer himself, as well as in Pope’s 
dirty ‘Imitation,’ do not help in answering the 

uestion as to the time when ‘‘ gent” began as a 
word, meaning either a gentleman or a man 
who is quite the contrary. bert Smith did not 
start it. Thackeray wrote, in the “Shabby Genteel 
Story,” “‘ Gents,’ says Mr. Gann rising, ‘ this glass 
I need say nothink about.’” And in ‘ Pickwick,’ 
chap. xiv., we have: “‘ Well, gents,’ said a stout, 
hale personage,” &. Did the word originate 
among 
pwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


Forx-tore : Toap S. vi. 349, 457). —The 
authority for the statement cited at the former 
reference is Pliny’s ‘Natural History,’ bk. xxxii. 
v. (or c. xviii. § 7) 


“Sunt quae in vepribus tantum vivunt, ob id rube- 
tarum nomine, ut diximus, quas Graeci phrynos vocant, 
grandissimae cunctarum, geminis veluti cornibus, plenae 
veneficiorum. Mira de his certatim tradunt auctores. 
Illatis in populum silentium fieri, Ossiculo, quod sit 
in dextro latere, in aquam ferventem dejecto, refrigerari 
vas, nec postea fervere, nisi exempto. Id inveniri 
obj rana formicis, carnib @ erosis: singula in 

jum addi. Et aliud esse in sinistro latere, quo dejecto 
fervere videatur, apocynon vocari. Canum impetus eo 
cohiberi, amorem concitari, et jurgia, addito in potionem. 
Venerem adalligatum stimulare. Rursus a dextro latere 

igerari ferventia. Hoc et quartanas fanari ad alligato 
in pellicula agnina recenti, aliasque febres, Amorem 
inhiberi eo. Item ex his ranis lien contra venena, quae 
fiant ex ipsis.” 


Philemon Holland, ed. 1601, translates thus :— 


“Some frogs there be that live onely among bushes 
and in bedges, which thereupon we call in Latine by the 
name of Rubetae and the Greeks tearme them Phrynos : 
the bi they are of all other, with two knubs bearing 
out in their front like borns, and full of poison they be. 
They that write of these toads, strive a-vie who shall 
write most wonders of them: for some say, that if one of 
them be brought into a place of concourse where —_ 
are in great number assembled, they shall all be husht, 
and not a word among them. They affirme also, that 
there is one little bone in their right side, which if it be 
throwne into pan of seething water, the vessel! will 


* Ma. Aprenson’s example is precisely “ body geot.’ 


coole presently, and boile no more, untill it be taken 
forth againe. Now this bone (say they) is found by this 
means: If aman take one of these venomous froggs or 
toads, and cast it into a nest of ants for to bee eaten and 
devoured by them, and looke when they have gnawed 
away the flesh to the verie bones, each bone one after 
another is to be put into a kettle seething upon the fire, 
and so it will be soone knowne which is the bone by the 
effect aforesaid. There is another such like bone (by 
their saying) in the left side ; cast it into the water that 
hath done seething, it will seeme to boile and waulme 
again presently : this bone (forsooth) is called Apocynon : 
and why so? because ywis, there is not a thing more 
powerfull to appease and represse the violence and furie 
of curst dogs, than it. They report moreover, that it 
inciteth unto wanton love; and yet nathelesse if ac 
of drinke bee spiced therewith, it will breed debate an 
quarrels among those that drinke thereof: also, whoso- 
ever carrieth it about him, shall be provoked to fleshly 
lust : and contrariwise, if the bone in the right side bee 
likewise used it will coole as much, and take down the 
pride of flesh and heat of concupiscence. Others there 
be who are of opinion that if it bee but worne about one, 
either hanging to the necke, or fastened unto any other 
part of the bodie, enfolded within a little peece of a new 
lambs skin, it will cure a quartan ague, or any other 
fever besides. The same also represseth the affection of 
love. Moreover, they beare us in hand, that the milt 
of these toads is a countre-poison against their owne 
venome,” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“Waister-poor” (8 vi. 488; vii. 112).— 
A variation of this word, and of “ whister-cester” 
and “‘ whister-twister,” is ‘‘ whistigaster,” a term 
often used by an old pupil of mine, now d 
as equivalent to a blow or box on the ear. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor, 


Tae Tree (8 S. iv. 309, 359 ; vi. 97, 
157, 219, 292).—In Scotland a common name for 
this shrub was (and probably is yet) the ‘‘son- 
before-the-father,” on account of the flowers pre- 
ceding the leaves. 


Reeve (8* S. vii. mate 
his first appearance July 21, 1847, at the Hay- 
market as Bill Downey, in ‘The Unfinished 
Gentleman,’ and was afterwards at the Strand and, 
I think, the Lyceum, was a son of John Reeve, of 
the Adelphi. He was only a very few years on 
the stage. Wm. Doveras. 

1, Brixton Road. 


Taz (8 8. vi. 408).—In 
Norwich Cemetery is a stone inscribed, “Ci git 
Victor Bellin né a Calais.” Mr. Bellin was a 
well-known resident in Norwich ; his widow and 
daughters live at 3, Belvoir Street, Norwich, and 
they would be willing to give any proper informa- 
tion about the family; but know nothing of any 
General Baptist minister, nor of any member of 
their family living at Northampton, though, of 
course, it is possible that further details might 
establish a connexion. James Hoopes. 

Norwich. 
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“ Warre Horses” (8 S. vii. 46, 117).—When where there are quotations for the use of the word 
I was a boy—say c. 1848—we used to speak of | from a. 1300, Havelok, to 1886, R. OC. Leslie, 
the “Solaby white horses,” meaning the fine long | ‘Sea-painter’s Log,’ x. 192. The butt or sole, the 
foam-crested waves that roll up on the flat shores | turbot, the halibut, all belong to that 

of East Lincolnshire. “Solaby,” by the way, isa family of fish. The ‘Dictionary’ states that the 
modern corruption of “Saltfleetby,” or, as it was | name is applied variously in different places to 
rightly called by the older folk, “‘Saltfleet Bye,” | kinds of flat fish, as sole, fluke, plaice, turbot, &c. 
or rather “‘Sawflit Bye,” with a strong accent on F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


“ Bye,” there being three byes, or villages, adjoining 

the now decayed port of Saltfleet. “Solaby” has 

arisen from throwing the accent back to the first 

syllable. J.T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


It is curious that Admiral Smyth should say the 
term applies ‘‘specially between the east end of 


Rapiyes anp Cotunton Caurcues Devon- 
SHIRE (8 §. vii. 47).—No such name as Rad- 
ings appears in the episcopal registers of Bishop 
Bronescombe (a.p. 1257-80), Peter Quivil (a.p. 
1280-91), Thomas de Bytton (a.p. 1292-1307), 
Walter de Stapeldon (a.p. 1307-26), John de 
Grandisson (a.p. 1327-69), or Edmund Stafford 


Jamaica and Kingston,” singling out a special bit |(a.p. 1395-1419). At least, the Rev. F. G. 
of coast of barely thirty miles from all the thou- | Hingeston-Randolph, in his exhaustive and most 
sands or myriads of miles of known coast lines. interesting reproductions of these prelates’ registers, 
Happening to have walked on that bit, I may say | does not mention it. Collampton occurs several 


the white breakers there do vastly exceed any I 
have seen elsewhere. On ordinary days, not windy, 
the front of each wave comes like a wall eight feet 
high, quite hiding any horizon, and then dashes in 
a cataract of foam. By night all the white water 
is brilliantly green with phosphorescent animalculz. 
The term “white horses” seems also applied on 
charts to white rocky slopes marking the dark 
wooded hills, 7 L. G. 


The expression “white horses” as applied to 
the “tumbling waves” cannot be attributed to 
schoolboys. Indeed, though schoolboys, as Mr. 
Peacock justly remarks, have made additions to 
our vocabulary often of permanent value, I ques- 


tion if they have ever given us anything so 


poetical. In a spirited translation of an old Irish 
» ‘ Deirdré,’ by R. D. Joyce, occur the follow- 


g lines :-— 
Freshened and o’ 
res! apace, and o'er i 

Incessant, the white steeds of — 

Chased his black galley o’ er the waters wan. 
Until some more ancient authority be produced, 
— the writer of the original Irish MS. may 

taken as the author of this beautifully poetical 
phrase. Taomas AULD. 


The opportunity may be taken of gathering 
together similar phrases. On some parts of our 
coast (Cornwall, I think), either the small hidden 
rocks or the waves as they break over them are 
called ‘‘ dogs.” Smaller instances are known as 
“‘whelps,” as in the Humber there are “ Hessle 
whelpe.” Waterfalls are not seldom term 
“ grey mares’ tails.” W. Cc. B. 


“Borr” =Praice vi. 449; vii. 13).— 
There are answers from five correspondents at the 
second reference. It seems rather curious that not 
one has referred to the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 


“fi 


| times, but never spelt as Mr. A. J. Davy writes 
it; but that is a small matter. In Bishop Brones- 
| combe’s ister (Aug. 28, 1269) is an entry 
|headed “ io Vicarie Ecclesie de Colump- 
| tone,” and again (Jan. 26, 1265/6) the name of 
the town is spelt in the same manner. In Bishop 
Stafford’s register we read of Colmpton in entries 
|dated July 10, 1411, and March 24, 1415/16. 
| Dr. Oliver (1840), in his ‘Ecc. Antiquities of 
Devon,’ tells us that :— 

My Five prebends of this extensive ish [i.¢., Col- 
| lumpton], called Upton, Colebrocke, Hineland, Waevre, 
| and Esse or Ashe, were appropriated after the Conquest 
| by St. Nicholas’ Priory, Exeter. I collect from ‘ Monas- 
| ticon,’ vol. i. p. 135, that the monks originally sent 
from Battle Abbey remained for a time at Collumptona, 
until their house in Exeter was ready to receive them. 
K, Henry I. gave the Church to Bishop William Warel- 
wast and his successors to the See of Exeter; at what 
time they granted its presentation to St. Nicholas's 
Priory I cannot discover, but certainly the Convent had 
it in 1181, when Bishop Bartholomew discharged their 
vicar (William) from the payment of ls. per annum to 

Cathedral.” 


the fabric of Exeter 
Hareyr Hews. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


The following extract from the ‘Chronicle of 
Battel Abbey,’ by Mark Antony Lower, M.A. 
(London, 1851), will enlighten Mr. A. J. Davy 
as to the locality of the first-named church and 
confirm his supposition in regard to the second :-— 

“He (the Conqueror) also gave it (the Ab of 
Battle), his reyal - the of 
Reading, with its appurtenant possessions, lands, and 
tithes, By the same right, the king gave the abbey, his 
own church, in the town of Coluntuna (Collumpton), in 
Devonshire, with its five prebends.”—P. 35. 

Reading, in early times, appears to have been 


spelt Redinges and Radinges. Cc. T. P. 
Lewes, Sussex. 


Mr. Freeman says, “ For the ions of 
Battle, in Devonshize, besides the Church of Saint 
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Olaf, see Domesday, 104”; where, no doubt, 

Radings can be traced (‘ Norman Conquest,’ iv. 

167). Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


Curious Use or Communion Taste (8 
vii. 25).—In a volume lately issued from the Dry- 
den Press (Taylor & Son), Northampton, entitled 
* History of College Street Chapel, Northampton,’ 
&c, (1893), is the following account of the com- 
munion table :— 

“The table was a long wooden affair, occupying the 
= part of the ‘Table Pew,’ which was over the 

ptistry. It contained inside, under the top, several 
shelves, for the reception of a number of volumes, chiefly 
Dr. Gill’s ‘Commentaries.” They were for the especial 
use of the country people, who generally partook of their 
dinner around the table, and occupied the rest of the 
time between services by reading divinity. Each volume 
contains an inscription recording ite gift and purpose, 
and most of them the intimation, ‘ Not to be taken away 
from the Meeting-house by any person whatever.’ ” 

The several books were presented by the John 
Rylands, father and son, who were pastors of the 
church from 1759 to 1792. An engraving of the 
table in question accompanies the letterpress 
above quoted. Joun T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Georce Hensert’s ‘Easter Wines’ (8" 
vii. 66).—In George Puttenham’s ‘The Arte of 
English Poesie,’ 1589, chap. xi. of bk. ii. treats 
“ Of Proportion in Figure” (p. 104 et sqq., Arber’s 
edition). Your correspondent will find therein 
various figures, such as the “‘ lozange,” the “ fuzil,” 
the “ the the dis- 

yed,” the “ isplayed,” the “ lozange rab- 
&e. C. Brirxeeck Terry. 

For a careful treatise on the Greek “‘ ale,” &c., 
the reader may be referred to ‘Carmina Figurata 
Greca, by Dr. ©. Haeberlin, second edition, 
Hanover, 1887. D. C. 


Boriat Port Lace (8" v. 69, 132, 255 ; 
vi. 54, 237, 473).—I trust the Editor will allow 
me a line to explain that the error offendoin my 
former note was due to my own bad writing, and 
not to the press, whose accuracy, in the circum- 
stances under which ‘N. & Q.’ is produced, is 
most praiseworthy. When I saw my note in print, 
I noticed the mistake to which Mz. BrackEnsuRY 
has drawn attention ; but as Jaipur is so far a cry 
from Bream’s Buildings that many weeks would 
elapse before the erratum could appear, I did not 
think it worth while to make a correction which 
every reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could make for himself. 
As a matter of fact, I copied the quotation from 
the first edition of Cibber’s ‘ Apology,’ 1740, 

178, and in this the word appears as offendor. 

her this is a press error, or whether Cibber, 


in order to suit his context, intentionally altered 
Horace’s future into his own present, I cannot 


say ; but, notwithstanding the reversion to a more 
correct form which, from the editorial note, I learn 
has found favour in the most recent edition, I 
think the latter hypothesis is probable. The first 
edition of the ‘ Apology ’ is very accurately printed, 
and so far as I can judge from my own copy, which 
is a very fine uncut one in the original boards, no 
list of errata was appended to the book. Cibber 
was a man of education, and in applying Horace 
to a given set of circumstances, probably thought 
too great rigidity uncalled for. 
. F. Privgavx, 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Lerrers or Louise pz Kerovaltue (8* §, vii. 
21, 78).—It would please me much to know if 
the interesting family papers and dairies of which 
H. F. gives us a sample in the letter of Louise de 
Kerouaille contain any allusion to her youn 
sister Henriette de Kerouaille, who married Philip, 
seventh Earl of Pembroke, or to any member of 
the Pembroke or Powis family. 

WinirrepD GARDNER. 

48, Charles Street, W. 


Louise, Duchess of Portsmouth, survived till 
1734, and was also Duchess of Aubigné. I should 
rank Louise Renée de Perrencourt de Querouaille 
as of gentle birth. Her sister Henrietta married 
Philip, seventh Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 

omery ; “my Lord Hall” refers to Saville, Lord 

alifax, Viscount 1668, Earl 1679, Marquis 1682; 
he died in 1695. A. H. 


“Tae Baron” (8" §S. vii. 67, 138).—Mnr. 
CivLow will find notes on the ‘‘ Baron” Neuman, 
or “Baron Forchetta,” in the ‘Catalogue of Satirical 
Prints in the British Museum,’ No. 4651 and No. 
4836. The former print is by Matthew Darly, and 
No. 17 in a series of satires published by him in 
1774 ; but it refers to an incident, mentioned by 
Mr. F. M. O’Donocuur, which occurred in or 
about 1770. -The latter satire was borrowed from 
the Covent Garden Magazine, March, 1773. It is 
further averred that it was Lord Chesterfield who, 
at Bath, often played at piquet with the “‘ Baron,” 
and who pinned the cheat’s fingers to the table, 
and, besides, that Neuman, having killed his last 
and only friend, a little spaniel, finally hanged him- 
self in his lodgings at Duke Street, Bath, 0. 


“ Bos tocutus gst” (8 §, vii. 9).—The ox or 
cow speaking occurs in Livy among the prodigia 
of various years. The most remarkable of these, 
and that which is most likely to have been the 
precursor of a proverb, took place in v.c. 560, 
‘** Formiis portam murumque de caelo tacta ; et 
(quod maxime terrebat) consulis On. Domitii 
bovem locutam, ‘ Roma cave tibi’” (Liv. 1. xxxv. 
cap. 21). This is not in ment with the 
statement that “ what he said is never recorded.” 
Julius Obsequens, lib, ‘De Prodigiis,’ cap. lv., 
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has another very similar instance, ‘Quo tempore. 
Tybris infestiore impetu illatus ubi multa evertit 
et publica, et privata, bos locutus: ‘Roma cave 
tibi’” Has J. H. put faith in Polydore Vergil, 
who says “Sed quid locuta sit, nullus autor 
tradit ” (‘De Prod.,’ lib. iii. p. 96, Amst., 1671)? 
Ep. 
The following quotation from ‘ Marmion,’ intro- 

duction to canto vi., will perhaps enlighten J. H.:— 

For omens we in Livy cross, 

At every turn, locutus bos. 

And grave and duly speaks that ox, 

As if he told the price of stocks ; 

Or held, in Rome Republican, 

The place of il 


E. 


As the query concerning the origin of this phrase 
has not received authoritative answer, I should 
like to suggest that it may have been evoked by 
some utterance of St. Thomas Aquinas, who from 
his silence and reserve was called by his master, 
Albertus Magnus, and his fellow-studente, ‘‘ the 
great dumb Sicilian ox.” One day, when he was 
set to defend a thesis before the whole school, he 
established it 
“with such dialectical skill, saw so far into the diffi- 
culties of the case, and handled the whole subject in so 
masterly a manner, that Albert exclaimed, ‘ Thou 
seemest to me not to be defending the case, but to be 
deciding it.’ ‘Master,’ he replied, ‘I know not how to 
treat the question otherwise.’ Albert, to test him 
further, started objections, but Thomas solved every 
difficulty so successfully that Albert cried out, ‘ We call 
this youth Dumb Ox, but the day will come when the 
whole world will resound with his bellowing.’ —Baring- 
Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ vol, iii, p. 128. 

Here, for once, “Bos locutus est,” and with 
authority, as the use of the phrase by the writer 
in the Times seemed to imply that he did. 

Sr. Swirury. 


Monvments (8" §. vii. 109).—Mr. 
J. D. Borzer’s note is interesting, and evinces 
further how widespread is the belief in the “ time 
immemorial” superstition which attaches to the 
horseshoe. For such appears to me to be the 
reason for the phenomena observed by your corre- 

mdent. Belief in the old notion that the horse- 

carries with it a certain amount of good luck, 
and an immunity from certain evil influences, 
might conceivably have led to the arrangement of 
funeral monuments in the manner described. Only 
recently, I observed the statement of an American 
correspondent to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
to the effect that, in a cemetery for the interment 
of negroes, the sepulchre stones bore the mark of a 
horseshoe. The writer evidently thought the fact 
worthy of note, as, indeed, it was. I have no 
doubt that the superstitious character of the negro 
race may have been accountable for the presence 
of these marks. And, moreover, even in this 
country they are not unknown. I believe that 


similar carvings are known to exist on sepulchre 
stones in some parts of England. Such an in- 
stance is known to be in St. Andrew's Church, 
Newcastle, although it ie but fair to state another 
reason is assigned for their existence. It will be 
remembered, too, by readers of Aubrey’s ‘ Miscel- 
lanies,’ that this writer mentions having seen “a 
tile with a horseshoe upon it” under the porch of 
Stanfield Church, in Suffolk. Instances of a 
similar kind within the precincts of churches were 
even at that time, apparently, not a few, for 
Aubrey adde to this item of information that he 
was told there were ‘‘ many more instances.” 
C. P. Hate. 


Fortune, in his ‘ Tea-Countries of China,’ i. 
254, 255, says :— 

“In my travels in the south of China I often came 
upon graves,.....they were all more or less of the same 
form, namely, a half<circle cut out of the hill-side, 
having the body interred behind it...... As the traveller 
proceeds northwards, the circular form of the tombe is 
less common, and they become more varied in their 


appearance,” 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Is not the adoption of the horseshoe shape for 
funeral monuments a sign of invocation of good 
luck or success after death? The horseshoe is 
supposed to possess a peculiar protective power 
against witches, as Gay expresses it :— 

The horseshoe 's nail’d, each threshold 's guard. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Many years ago I remember reading that Stone- 
henge was really of a horseshoe shape, and the 
writer traced a connexion between this and similar 
structures and the popular superstition respecting 
a horseshoe affixed to a door being lucky ; buat, 
alas! the fact, and not the reference, remains in my 
memory, and I had not then learned to keep note- 
books. AYEARR. 


Roman Vita (8" vi. 466).—One would like 
to understand the present condition of these 
remains, so I may state that, according to my 
notes, the villa on Akeman Street Farm, in Stones- 
field parish, Oxfordshire, was opened in 1711, 
thus allowing time for Vertue’s engraving, dated 
1712, of the fine pavement of figured mosaic, thirty- 
five by twenty feet dimensions. It was then again 
covered up for cultivation, but again opened in 
1779, when the hypocaust was discovered, with 
urns, foundations, &c.; the exact site being stated 
as on Chest hill acre. Is ‘‘ Chest” put short for 
Chester ? A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Capitat C 1x tHe Worp Cavrca vii. 
106).—John Wesley published ‘A Collection of 
Hymns’ in 1779, in which the capital C is almost 
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invariably used in reference to the spiritual Church, 
though in the later editions of 's hymns 
the practice has not been followed. 

The Church in her militant state 

Is weary, and cannot forbear, 
is an example in a well-known hymn. When 
reading AsTarTe’s note on this subject I happened 
to have before me the parish register of Lee Brock- 
hurst, co. Salop, in which is following entry, 
under date 1652 :— 

“M. that all the Weddings Christnings & burialls 
registred by me since I came to Lee are to be reckoned 
from the 25th day of March to that day twelvemonth 
according to the computation of the Church of England 
_— usual date of writings. Ita testor Tho: Cope rector 
Church of England as here used cannot refer to 
the fabric, but must refer to the spiritual Church. 

Wituiam Paituirs. 


I can hardly understand Asrarte’s suggestion 
that the Tractarian movement was in any way 
ible for this. In the collects in the Prayer 

Books of Edward VI., Elizabeth, and James II., 
the spiritual Church is (apparently) invariably 
capitalized ; and, to leave official works, in a book 
I have, called ‘ Annotations on the Liturgy,’ 1676, 
the same practice is strictly observed. “Doubtless 
instances might be multiplied, but these are suffi- 
cient to relieve the Tractarian movement of this 


Wx. Normay. 
4, James's Place, Plumstead. 


A reference to the ‘ N. E. D.’ under “‘ Church,” 
ii. 4, b, c,d, would have satisfied Astarre that 
the capital C was used very much earlier than the 
beginning of the Tractarian movement. Of. “1560, 
Conf. Faith Scotl , xvi., That from the begynning 
thair hes bein, now is, and to the end of the world 
salbe a Oburche.” Again, under b, “1538, 
Bale, Thre Lawes, 1395, Thys congregacion is the 
true Church mylytaunt.” There are several other 
works quoted in the ‘N. E. D.,’ so it is hardly 
necessary to mention them here. 

Pact Bierzey. 


This is far older than 1843, or the Tractarian 
movement, or even than Henry Blunt. If As- 
Tarte will examine the Book of Common Prayer, 
1549, she will find evidence of this. 

C. F. 8. Warne, M.A. 


I have glanced h the works of several 
theological writers, and find the word “Church,” 
as a spiritaal body, invariably spelt with a capital 
©. I mention a few, with the dates of the editions: 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 1657 ; Bishop Cosin, 1676; 
Bishop Sparrow, 1676 ; George Herbert, 1678 ; 
Isaac Barrow, 1697; Whichcote, 1707; Baxter's 
* Works,’ 4 vols. fol. 1707. J. H. W. 


Sarixo or Monamuep 8. vii. 68).—As- 
tants asks Mr. Oswald Crawfurd his authority 


for a saying which he asserts Mohammed once 
pe Nate to his “disciples,” “ who” (writes Mr. 
Crawfurd), “if they were materialists, must have 
thought it a dark one.” Permit me, also, to put a 
question to Mr. Crawfurd. How could a disciple 
of Mohammed be a materialist? In the above I 
have adopted the spelling of the Prophet’s name 
as written by Astarte. But, on the authority of 
Monier Williams, the name ought to be spelt thus 
—Muhammad ; this being the passive participle 
of the Arabic verb hamada, signifying “ to praise.” 
The original family name is given by Lake as 
“ Kothan.” A. L. 

(8 S. vi. 345, 514; vii. 76).—This 
adjective had already appeared in English, under 
the form of immuin, in the fifteenth century. 
There is a reference to its use in ‘ Palladius on 
Husbondrie’ in Stratmann-Bradley’s ‘ Middle- 
English Dictionary,’ s.v. D. C. 

Epmoyp Matone at Srratrorp Ssaxk- 
speare’s Bust S. vii. 86).—With reference 
to the record from the Birmingham Weekly 
Post (no date given) let me draw the attention of 
those who are interested in the subject to two 
articles from my pen which appeared in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
5 S. vii. 333, 475, in which a letter from Edmond 
Malone is quoted, taken from a bound volume of 
his correspondence with Bishop Percy, of Dromore, 
the editor of the ‘ Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry.’ This volume is now in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. Bishop Percy died at Dromore 
in 1811. 

In the letter there is much matter corroborative 
of the information given to Lord Charlemont, and 
mention is made of Malone's visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon in 1793, “ when he examined,” as he says, 
** not less than three thousand papers and parch- 
ments, several of which probably had not been 
opened for two centuries.” From these documents 

one selected and took away with permission 
of the Mayor in order that he might peruse at 
leisure whatever might be likely to prove of 
interest in order to illustrate a ‘Life of Shak- 
speare’ upon which he was then engaged. There 
can be very little doubt as to Malone on this visit 
having given orders for the painting of the bust 
on the monument in the chancel, which gave rise 
to the caustic e . This was mentioned by 
me in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. vii. 475, as a probable 


occurrence, 

The entire letter is very interesting, and was 
also printed by me in a little ‘Life of Bishop 
Percy,’ fixed. to the MS. folio edited by Messrs. 


Furnivall and Hales in 1867. It may be doubted 
whether anything more will be brought to light in 
future concerning Shakspeare. Of him I can 
never think without being reminded of his devout 
admirer, my old friend J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
who spent a life and fortune in collecting infor- 
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mation concerning him, and who, like rare Ben 
Jonson, “ loved him on this side idolatry.” 

His valuable Shakspearian collection is now 
mouldering away in a repository in Chancery Lane. 
He once told me that in the destructive fire at the 
Pantechnicon, which occurred in 1874, the only 
copy which he possessed of his fifty-guinea edition 
of Shaks had perished. This he had largely 
annota in his own handwriting, and had 
copiously illustrated. The loss he considered to be 
irreparable, and it was so, no doubt, to the public 
as well as to himself. Jonw Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Cuarcoat Brazizr S, vi. 502).— 
One of your correspondents has written to me 
that he supposed carbonic oxide to be the pro- 
duct of the combustion of charcoal in air. It is 
true that in the combustion of various kinds of 
carbon the lambent light-blue flame of carbonic 
oxide, CO, may sometimes be seen playing at the 
top of the fire, yet it originates in the main pro- 
duct, namely, carbonic acid, CO., and in burning 
is resolved back again intc that compound. In 
fact, all those bodies which contain carbon, such 
as wood, coal, coke, charcoal, oil, or tallow, if 
burnt in oxygen or in air, are resolved into 
carbonic acid as respects the carbon. If the 
an be mixed with lime water, the lime reabsorbs 

and becomes milky from the formation of 

chalk in the water. It has been calculated that 

two candles in burning may be estimated to pro- 

duce about as much CO, as one man would emit 

during an equal interval of time, or 
ut 1,260 cubic inches per hour. 

As to the formation of carbonic oxide, CO, 
which may be seen flickering on the top of a 
steadily burning fire which does not emit smoke, 
it must be understood that carbonic acid, CO,, is 
formed at the bottom of the grate, from the free 
access of air to the lower part of the fire ; but the 
CO, in passing upwards through the red-hot coke 
combines with an additional quantity of carbon, 
and the compound, losing half its oxygen, is con- 
verted into its own bulk of carbonic oxide: at 
the same time the carbon of the heated fuel which 
has combined with this removed oxygen furnishes 
another equal quantity of the same gas; the 
heated carbonic oxide takes fire as soon as it 
mixes with the air which passes over the upper 
surface of the fire. Even with a non-bituminous 
coal, such as anthracite, by a skilful manipulation 
of the draught, a large volume of carbonic oxide is 
set free for the roasting of metallic ores. 


C. Tomurnsox. 
Highgate, N, 


**Catrpre” (8 vii. 67).—The question of 
the pronunciation of this word is limited to a 
decision between the original French sound and 
Anglicization ; the important point is that there 


are numerous other foreign words in English in 
the same predicament. am frequently asked 
how to pronounce some word or name, and people 
seem astonished when I inform them that to 
Anglicize or not to Anglicize is a matter of taste. 
Of course, the English sound generally prevails in 
the long run, as it has done, for example, in the 
word oblige. A good deal depends on the company 
one is in. There are many words and names I 
should pronounce in a different way in the presence 
of scholars from that in which I should sound them 
when among people who, from long hearing of the 
Anglicized form, would actually put down the 
foreign one as incorrect if they chanced to hear it. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


It is difficult to say what is the correct pro- 
nunciation of a word which comes to us from the 
Arabic through the medium of the French. Military 
men use the term oftener than civilians, and they 
generally say “ calliber”’ when they wish to denote 
the diameter of a bore in inches, but ‘‘ caleeber” 
is also employed. GuaLTeRvULvs. 


In Ogilvie’s ‘Students’ Dictionary’ I find, for 
pronunciation, that “calibre” is printed as 
follows : “ Kali-bér” (last syllable like 


“A BLIND ALEHOUSE” §S. vi. 368, 478; 
vii. 37, 56).—One thing leads to another. What 
were Cromwell’s instructions about alehouses? 
They seem, so far as regards the abolition of them 
(or perhaps the re-establishment of them), to have 
been carried out after the Restoration, ¢.g., ‘ Ely 
Episcopal Records’ (p. 240), notes on the Bishop’s 
Transcripts: Abington jaxta Shingay, “1661 
[inter alia]. We have no alehouses in our towne.” 

Ws. Granam F. Picorr. 


MS. Hovr Book (8" S. vii. 127).—Such cele- 
brated saints as Alban and Thomas of Canterbury 
are no proof of an English origin of a MS. They 
occur in books almost throughout Europe. 
SS. Aldelm, John of Beverley, Richard, Edmund 
the King, &c., would generally denote an English 
origin. The book mentioned by your correspondent 
is most probably a Flemish one, as its original 
owner's name seems to indicate, as well as the 
almost universal mat-gold ground of the borders. 
The binding seems interesting. If not troubling 
Mr. A. H. Bricut too much, I should be greatly 
obliged by the receipt of a rubbing of . az 


12, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, EC. 

” (8 vii. 80).—The Editor's 
notice that the accent should be on the first 
syilable in obligatory touches upon an interesting 
subject. When I was in the habit of looking in 
at the Law Courts (in the then prevalent eccle- 
siastical causes peop by the years 1878-1880, 
I was surprised to find cémpulsory and obliga- 
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were the correct forms there of the words 
which laymen pronounce compiz dbliga- 
tory. Is there any reason for this ? 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Watter Gray (8 vi. 165, 271, 316; 
vii. 37).—Your correspondents seem to me to be 
straying somewhat from the original parallel. If 
the principal passages to which reference has been 
made are in juxtaposition, it will be seen what 
the idea is :— 

Tell her that 's young, 

And shuns to ies her graces spied, 

That had'st thou sprang 

In deserts, where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died. 
Waller to the Rose, 

There kept my charms concealed from mortal eye, 

Like roses that in deserts bloom and die. Pope. 

In distant wilds, by human eyes unseen, 

She rears her flowers and spreads her velvet green : 

Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 

And waste their music on the savage race. 

Young, speaking of Nature. 
As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle rises, far from human eye, 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild, 
So flourished, blooming and unseen by all, 
The sweet Lavinia. Thomson. 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste ite sweetness on the desert air. 
Gray. 
E. Yarpuer. 


Tae Livery Lists (8 §. vi. 428, 496).—Prior 
to the Reform Bill of 1832 the clerks of the several 
livery companies supplied the Secondary with 
what they stated was a list of persons entitled to 
vote for members of Parliament. Since 1832, 
however, the livery companies have supplied the 
Secondary with a list of freemen and eens. 
These lists are posted at the Guildhall and the 
Royal Exchange, and are revised by the Revising 
Barrister. Copies of the register since 1832 may 
be seen in the Guildhall Library. 

W. H. C. (City Press). 


Sanpcatre Castte: Wattrer Deverevx (8 
S. iv. 509; v. 18; vii. 113).—I have found in 
Elham Church, near here, on the floor of the north 
aisle, a stone slab with the following inscription :— 

Underneath this Stone 

Interr’d the Body of 

Mr. Walter Devereux, Gen. 

B rn in the County of 

Waxford in Ireland. He died 

Sep the 15th 1718 aged 66 years. 
On referring to the transcripts at Canterbury, in 
order to ascertain if the entry of his burial gave 
any farther particulars, I could not find his name. 
The Vicar of Elham confirms this, and writes me : 
“There is no entry of the burial of Walter Deve- 


reux in the Elbam register of 1718. I believe that 
the name does not occur at all from the beginning 
in 1566.” Is this not somewhat strange? Deve- 
reux’s slab is a long one, and the above inscription 
does not occupy a third of it. Close by is a similar 
slab to a Mr. Sall, a surgeon, of the family of Sall 
of the city of Cashell, in Ireland ; he died in 1739. 
Probably the families were connected. 
R. J. 
Sandgate. 


Saaxspeare, Ortcin or Name (8" S, vi. 284). 
—Mr. Matone will be interested in a rather 
curious derivation of the name, which appeared in 
& Q.,’ 2° S. xi. 86 

“The name, Shakspeare,no doubt originated in the 
Norman or French edition of the double beloved-disciple 
name (Jacques-pierre, James-peter, Iakespear) of which 
it is composed, the initial J. being pronounced sh, as in 
many other instances,” 


Dublin. 


Literary Postisnine Societies S. vi. 
386 ; vii. 72, 135).—Add to my former list :-— 

Scottish Literary Club, 1877, Edinburgh.—To reprint 
rare, curious, and remarkable works pertaining to Scot- 
land, Only 60 members. 

Of the twenty-one societies named by me, I 
believe that only the last five of my former list 


survive. P. J. ANDERSON. 
University, Aberdeen. 


Taomas Krysey, on Kensey (8" vii. 
128), was a member of the Vintners’ Company, 
and served the office of Sheriff in 1685-6. He was 
elected Alderman of Dowgate Oct. 27, 1685 ; was 
suspended in 1688; but restored before the close 
of the same year. He received knighthood, while 
sheriff, at Windsor Aug. 24, 1685. According to 
Le Neve, “he kept the Crown Tavern in Blooms- 
bury after the building that square, and there got 
his estate.” The year of his death should read 
1696/7, his successor in the Aldermanry of Dow- 
gate being elected on Jan. 26 of that year. 

W. D. 


“ Rott-waacor” (8 vii. 147).—The term 
is still, I believe, used at Oxford, at some colleges, 
for the wine-stands on wheels which carry the wine 
round the horseshoe table, and then, by railway, 
across the fire. D. 


W. A. Hewpersoy. 


Customs (8* 8S. vii. 108).—In reply 
to Mr. Teco’s query, I remember that forty years 
ago it was the general custom in some parts of 
Devonshire to offer to purchasers a glass of cider, 
beer, or wine, according to the value of their pur- 
chases. This was served to them and drank by 
them in the shops. Farmers and their wives (who 
were usually somewhat large buyers) were invited 
into the house. The latter were provided with 
tea and the former with pipes and spirits, almost 
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exclusively gin. Twice s year, on “fair” days, a 
dinner of vast beef and plum-pudding was pro- 
vided for all customers residing in the country 
who visited the fair. This was followed later in 
the day with tea for the ladies and pipes and grog 
for their husbands. I do not remember ever 
seeing the latter the worse for their potations ; but 
that may have been because they were well 
*€ seasoned,” and required a considerable quantity 
to upset their gravity. But whatever their faults 
may have been, the Devonshire farmers of that 
period were a most honourable and genial race, and 
their hospitalities were boundless. During the 
last thirty-five years I have not often come in con- 
tact with them. A. J. Davy. 


I remember, about 1840, ram punch was, in the 
West Riding, handed round to all present at an 
auction of landed property. Urpan, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Commonwealth, 
1650-1660. By Margaret M. Verney. Vol. III. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tus ‘Memoirs of the Verney Family,’ compiled from 

the letters and illustrated by the portraits at Claydon 

House, begun by one Lady Verney, has been taken up 

bya eecond. In reviewing the first two volumes (see 

Si» §, i. 465) we expressed a hope that further treasures 

from the same storehouse might see the light. That 

natural desire has —. gratified, and a third ——_ 
lding in no respect of interest or importance ts 

oo Flag has been given to the world. That this 

even ia the last who shall say? The materials are abun- 

dant, and the task of selection and discipline is obviously 
and naturally grateful to the ladies of Claydon. The 
ground traversed is different from that occupied in the 
previous volumes, the present work beginning where its 

predecessor left off. he characters are, however, to a 

great extent the same. No such description of family 

ties as was yy ae and no event so tragic 
as the death of Sir mund Verney are to be found. 

The chief occupation of Sir Ralph Verney, the most 

considerable though scarcely the most hervical of the 

race, is to nurse his impaired estates, meet the forfeits 

im upon them, educate and dispose of his children, 

ee some small portion of the state, hospitality, 


h 4 


t upon his position. ot easy 
of accomplishment are these modest aims. Living at 
first abroad, widowed and disconsolate, at Blois, he finde 
some relief from his dulness in a tour in Southern 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium. After the 
battle of Worcester he returns to England and resumes 
life at Claydon, making there many horticultural ex- 
periments of interest, and seeking even to accomplish 
some structural alteration and repairs. In these pleasant 
pursuits and in his matchmaking schemes he is inter- 
rupted by Cromwell's major-generals. Arrested, like 
most of his neighbours suspected of Royalist or anti- 
Cromwellian sympathies, he is lodged in no worse a 

lace than St. James's Palace, and is threatened with the 

ecal process common enough in those days and known 
as decimation. With characteristic obstinacy he holds 
out until the last, but is compelled to petition the Pro- 


tector. Itis not likely that he was an object of very 
grave suspicion, nor was he at all the sort of m man whom 
Cromwell wished to convert into an enemy. He was 
well treated accordingly during his imprisonment. After 
the death of Cromwell and the accession of “ Dick” he 
became a candidate for Parliament. He is left amidst 
the “ acclamations of wild and sober joy ” at the prospect 
of the Restoration. Though sympathizing with some 
of his feelings—notably his intolerance of boys—we are 
less favourably impressed with Sir Ralph than pre- 
viously we were. Conscientious, earnest, disinterested, 
and noble he is, but he seems likely to develope into 
somewhat of a prig. Tom Verney is still a thorn in his 
side, and is not a whit more reputable than before, In 
“ Mun’s” nuptial schemes we feel a fair amount of 
interest. His treatment by Mary Eure, for whom he 
conceives a violent and obviously sincere passion, is not 
too easily understood, failing any insight into the lady's 
thoughts or motives. Jack, the younger son of Sir 
Ralph, labelled “the industrious apprentice,” seems 
destined to elevate the family’s importance and influence, 
but we are compelled to leave him at the outset of what 
romises to be an adventurous career. The new volume 
urnishes a profitable insight into the cost and means of 
living in the middle of the seventeenth century, casts 
useful sidelights upon history, and is written with ex- 
emplary vivacity. Its numerous and admirable illustra- 
tions include portraits of Dame Margaret Herbert, after 
Vandyke ; Anne Dormer, Countess of Carvarvon, after 
Vandyke; Eleanor Wortley, Lady Lee, afterwards 
Countess of Sussex, Warwick, and Manchester, after 
Van Somers; and Anne St. John, Lady Lee, afterwards 
Countess of Rochester, after Sir Peter Lely; with many 
more of equal interest. 


The Two First Centuries of Florentine Hist mY 
Prof. Pasquale Villari. lated by Linda V 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Not until the establishment of the communes and the 

beginning of the long internecine struggle between the 

Guelphs and Ghibellins, or, in other words, between 

democracy and aristocracy, is Florentine history either 

very lucid or very stimulating. To English readers ac- 
cordingly the opening chapters of Prof. Villari’s new 

Florentine history—devoted to the appraisal of authori- 

ties and diequisitions on the origin of the name Florence 

and the like—are not particularly attractive. Students 
of political history take necessarily a keen interest in 
the development of those trade guilds of medizval 
times which may be more conveniently studied in con- 
nexion with Florentine history than elsewhere ; the 
searcher after adventure finds a constant, if somewhat 
monotonous, record of cruelty, rapacity, and treachery 
in the endless broils between city and city, and even 
between parties in the same city; and the student of 

Italian literature finds a flood of light cast upon the 

most striking or romantic episodes in Dante. A sub- 

title of the volume is, indeed, “The Republic and 

Parties in the Time of Dante.” Perhaps the most strik- 

ing episode in the long war between Genoa and Florence 

on the one side and Pisa on the other is the story of 

Ugolino della Gherardesca, which forms one of the best- 

known and most striking episodes of the ‘Inferno,’ In 

the accumulation of riches and power Florence, Prof, 

Villari holds, was only multiplying the causes of her 

downfall. The commune, he declares, seemed increas- 

ingly incapable of giving birth to the modern State, 
and when commerce declined “the strength of the 
burghers was sapped, and the oppressed multitude, now 

a formidable majority, looked to monarchical rule for 

their belief.” Though holding out longer than many 

others, Florence ebared the fate of her fellow republics. 
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In many respects this was deplorable. The influence 
of the Calimala and other guilds u commercial and 
industrial developments cannot easily be over-estimated, 
and under the spur of success political life in Florence 
resents a picture of marvellous spirit and energy. 
Moral conscience seems, however, to have been sadly 
wanting. The strength of the country was wasted in 
ng bats, district inst district, and city 
against city. Castles were held or razed, sons were 
captured, as it seems, in a war as purposeless as pitiless. 
Against Piea, which im their seaward p’ 
the hostility of Florence is most + -ry directed, and 
the struggles between them gave rise to the most pic- 
turesque exploits. Almost any conjunction of cities and 
states seems to have been possible, and the complications 
caused by the intervention of the Popes or the great 
Northern powers seem interminable. Underneath the 
splendour of the whole is something almost sordid. It 
is difficult for artisan soldiers to obtain the practice in 
arms that the nobles obtain in their amusement even, 
and the great commanders whom the s le brought 
forward, whether mercenaries or other, belonged as a 
rule to the nobles. These matters are, however, well 
known. Prof. Villari gives us a philosophical and fairly 
luminous account of the condition of Florence in 
medizeval, as opposed to Reuaissance, times. His con- 
clusions have been given to the world in lectures at the 
Istituto Superiore, and have appeared in Nuova 
Antologia of Florence. They are published with illus- 
trations of antiquities and national monuments of 
Florence, and in a thoroughly handsome form. Instances 
of carelessness can be found in the translation—some- 
times grammatical, as ‘‘ Florence was beginning its great 
war...... with their great foe”; sometimes in date, as 
“ Figline itself was sacked and burnt (August, 1852),” 
for 1252. The book is, however, of great interest to 
scholars, and it is to be hoped that the second volume, 
carrying the history to the period of Boccaccio from 
that of Dante, will speedily see the light, 


The Art of Chess, By James Mason. (Horace Cox.) 
ADVANCED cr improving students in chess will find this 
work one of the most trustworthy guides on which they 
can rely. It is the result of constant and sound obser- 
vation, is thoroughly up to date, and dispenses with the 
need of any other manual. The openings are, somewhat 
curiously, relegated to the close, and the volume begins 
with endings, principally of pawns. What, however, 
most repays study is the long central treatise on com- 
bination, which is of highest importance, Very many 
of the problems can be worked out by a fairly advanced 
student without the use of a board. The work is to be 
most warmly commended, 


Book-Prices Current. Vol. VII. (Stock.) 

Lrxz many previous volumes, this seventh volume of 
Mr. Stock’s priceless contribution to bibliography marks 
@ continuous advance. The books sold during the past 

were at once better in quality and larger in number 
than those in 1893. Taking the editor’s own figures, we 
find that in 1883 nearly 50,000 lots realized 66,470/., 
while last year rather more than 51,000 lots produced 
72,4721, that is, li, 8s. 5d. for each lot instead of 
ll. 6s.7d. Still the book is not wholly cheerful reading 
for collectors, A complete subversal of prices seems to 
have been brought about, and there are few classes of 
works, except the very rarest, where the falling off is not 
remarkable, Some works, such as Elzevirs, most cherished 
by collectors, now bring scarcely a quarter of their old 
prices, and incunabula, unless remarkable in some 


respect, are no longer in demand. Rétifs, for which a 
dozen years ago there was a fashion, are now at a dis- 


count ; and as for editiones principes, buyers will scarcely 
look at them. There are, in fact, no great book-buyers 
now that the great libraries of the noble houses are 
mostly dispersed. One can fancy the shadé of our 
dear old contributor the Rev. W. E. Buckley somewhat 
troubled in its repose by the prices at which the books he 
lovingly collected are being distributed. The sale of the 
Buckley books does not come into the present volume. 
Another sale of a sort of importance does, This is the 
collection of theatrical and other books belonging to the 
late Frederick Burgess. These were mostly in exce 
tionally fine condition, and many of them were in cos' 
bindings. A comparison of the prices then obtain 
with those brought at the great Mackenzie sale is calcu- 
lated to bring dismay to the collector of the past, who 
sees a probability of a like slaughter when his own books 
are brought to the hammer, consolation to the intending 
purchaser. Slaughter is, perhaps, a strong word, seei 
that 1,156 lots brought 1,558/. Still many lots fetch 
large sums, and the average, for the class of work, is low. 
A copy of Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher, full bound in 
calf, went for half what copies have recently been sold 
for in boards, The editor finds some comfort in this 
state of things for the buyers of the futcre. His work 
appeals, however, no leas strongly to buyers of the past, 
and for them there is little indeed that is cheering. 
Still, whatever befall the collector, ‘ Book-Prices Cur- 
rent’ retains its value and interest. It is from these 
unsatisfactory records, if we may so call them, that the 
bibliographers of the future must draw their facts, and 
the bibliographers of the past are now, so far as regards 
prices, of little account. Brunet, indeed, so long the 
bookbuyer’s chief delight, must yield to ‘ Book-Prices 
Current.’ 

On Watch, a high-class monthly journal of naval news 
and literature, makes its first appearance now from 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & bo. It is published 
at the low price of threepence, is well illustrated, and 
has excellent contents, It isa marvel of cheapness and 

ue. 


In our review of the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ ante, p. 160, the name “ Thomas Stanley 
orgate ’ should be Thomas Starling Norgate. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the — : such ad as he wishes to 
a . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
4 ead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

A. W. Kerr (“Author of Novels "’).—* Whitebell,’ 
* Whitefriars,’ ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ and ‘ Caesar Borgia’ 
are generally ascribed to Miss Jane Robinson, but are 
also a to Joseph Robinson. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’""—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do n0t print; and 

exception. 


to this rule we can make no 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


THE CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


R E N 
By MARGARET MOULE. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


BIJAPUR. The CENTRE of the WORLD, 

The STORY of the LAMP. DUST and HYGIENE. 

JANET: a Story. RESULTS of a STRANGE WAGER, 
| A NIGHT on HELVELLYN. HAUNTING MEMORIES. 

The HUMOURS of SALES. IN the LAND of NAILS and CHAINS, 
WHEELS within WHEELS. A SUNDAY at ARCACHON, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, Eo, 
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ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
5s. each. This Edition contains 3 Portraits of Mr. Browning 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Uniform 


Edition. In 6 vols, small 8vo. 5s. each. This Bdi 
periods of life, ania tow IMustwations. s Edition contains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different 
*.* Vol. VL, AURORA LEIGH, can also be had bound and lettered as a separate Volume. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Editi ac ume illustrated 
by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. Edition. E h Vol © 

Contents :—Old Kensington—The Vill the Cliff—Fiv ‘oung Prince—To Estb 
Bluebeard’s &e. The Story of Blizabeth Reure From an Anat 


Lawn—Miss Williamson’s Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 
LIBRARY BDITION. 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
-— Jane Eyre—Shirley—Villette— Tenant of Wildfell Hall—Wuthering Heights—The Professor ; and Poems— 


Contents : 
Life of Charlotte Bronté. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth; or cloth boards. ; 
POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols. small feap. each with Frontispiece, bound in Sith or on = 
per Volume; or the set bound in cloth, with gilt top, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s, 6d. . ges, Is. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Editi ols. eac ini 
4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. tion. 7 v h con 
Contents :—Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia’s Lovers—Cranfi other Tales—Mary Barto 
other Tales—Ruth, and other Tales—Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. undue =, and 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each ; 
POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, wi uncut edges ner * 5 and Re 
set, bound in cloth, with gilt top, in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s. » par er the 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth; or cloth boards, 


gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Contents :—I nation and Fancy—The Town—Autobiograpby of Leigh Hunt—Men, Women, and Books— Wit and 


Humour—A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla—Table 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Contents :—Friends in Council, First Series—Friends in C cil, —Com 
Wr itten during the intervals of Daily Lite. of My 


W. M. THACKERAY'’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols 
been 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large 
—;— +4 or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/,13s, With Illustrations by the 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Editi crown 
8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. op or in annoy iv ols. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols. 


bound in cloth, 4/. 11s.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/1. 8s. 
*,*” The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.— iti i 

. handsome Ebonized Case, 2/. 12s. 6d. 8. The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. 1D 
*.* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, ; cover 

are also bound in cloth, with gilt hey 

The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth | The MISCELLANIES. 1 vols. in gold- 
case, 21s. lettered cloth case, 21s. 
*,° Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § CO, will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 
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